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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 


MAGIC NUMBERS: For years, in the 
brooding manor house overlooking a 
little Scotch village, John Napier 
worked in mysterious seclusion. 
Some of his 16th century neighbors 
even suggested that he was dabbling 
in witchcraft. But there was no black 
magic about the ivory calculating 
“Bones” he invented to help mer- 
chants figure their accounts. And it 
was pttre genius that enabled Napier 
to invent logarithms. With these 
magical numbers, the most compli- 
cated multiplication and division 
could be quickly transformed into 
easy addition and subtraction. 
Logarithms halved the labors of star- 
charting astronomers; made calcula- 
tion so easy that unschooled mariners 
could quickly plot their position any- 
where on the seven seas. Today our 
cities, highways, dams are built on 
the logarithms that speed engineers 
through the thousands of computa- 
tions each design requires. 


IBM. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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THE WINNER! 


Thom McAn ‘**ROMA”’ takes Gold Medal at Rome Fair 


This American-made entry ; Because it’s anew way of making 
walked away with honors at the A shoes. So soft and flexible, 
famous Rome Fair! The Roma (ae Meme needs no break-in, yet gives 
scored in styling. You can see ‘ : great support. Six Continental 
why. It scored in construction. Wi ; styles. Get:a pair. You'll win, 
You can feel the difference. (a S too. THE ROMA: $8.95% only at 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER TO... 


George. and I had driven 61 slip- 
pery miles, had lugged sleeping bags 
and food up four miles of ice-crusted 
mountain trail, and had finally arrived 
at our shack. Without stopping to 
catch my breath I started cutting fire- 
wood with an undersized hatchet 
which | had carried at my belt. The 
hatchet, fortunately, was sharp. 
George had seen to that. He looks 
ahead. He’s the kind of fellow that 
has a_spare fan belt and ignition 
points in the trunk of his car. 


| like to go along with George, 
whether he’s talking to high-school 
boys and girls, mixing in civic affairs, 
or investigating Nature. He gets more 
done than anyone else | know, and 
that is because he sees and plans 
ahead. He does a lot of good in our 
town. One night last week | went 
along with him to a meeting of civic 
leaders; they surprised him with a 
silver cup whose inscription said 
something about his service to youth. 


& * * 


After supper we hitched our chairs 
closer to the stove. I said: ““What’s 
} 


going on in the back of your head? 
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All the way up the trail you were 
grumbling about strange ideas some 
kids have about business. Could it be 
that there is something about the 
business system that isn’t clear to the 
young people in our town? I’m just 
guessing, but...” 

“It’s a part of the business sys- 
tem,’ he said with a grin. “It’s my 
guess that in spite of everything that’s 
said and printed they think a company 
like ours is owned by a handful of 
people. Do you think they get the 
picture of something like 400,000 
people, like you and me and their 
parents, being the owners of General 
Electric?” 

“Probably not.” 

“Or the bigger picture of millions 
of average, hard-working Americans 
owning hundreds of companies? How, 
through their willingness to invest, 
they have made American capitalism 
more and more into a people’s capital- 
ism?” 

“George, why should a teen-ager 
bother his head about people’s capi- 
talism? 

“Knowing what makes our com- 
panies tick is knowing—at least in 


— 
Who owns business ? 


part—what makes our country tick. 
They should know for the same 
reason they study math and English; 
they’re getting ready to be adults. 





It is because of the way the business 
system operates that they stand a 
chance of getting a good job, and of 
making money in proportion to the 
effort they put into that job.” 

George leaned over and opened the 
stove’s bottom draft. 

“They should get ready to own 
some companies.” 

“Well,” I said, “Swe millions of 
capitalists become just that by buying 
shares of companies. But our teen- 
agers haven’t too much money. 
They’ve got to buy a lot of things 
first . . . from college educations to 
wedding rings . . . from rent on an 
apartment to automobiles, taxes, doc- 
tor bills . . . | never owned part of 
a company till I was in my thirties.” 

“Same here,” laughed George. 
“But in my teens I had bought, in 
my imagination, two or three com- 
panies. In my twenties I was making 
up my mind which companies were 
going places. | knew—or I thought 
| knew—what companies were the 
best investment risks.” 

George had a pleased smile on his 
face. “‘It’s hard to believe, but the 
one great reason I took a job with 
our company was that the success of 


some imaginary stock convinced me 
that here was an outfit that knew 
where it was going. What I learned, 
and what I had learned about the 
company’s all-out effort in science, 
engineering, and manufacturing con- 
vinced me.” 

I sat for.a few moments, listening 
to the wind. 

“Share owners risk their dollars,” 
I said. “Why not just tell your 
young friends that the best plan is 
putting money in the bank and buying 
government bonds and insurance?”’ 

“They'd just better plan on doing 
that!’’ George said, opening the top 
of the stove and tossing in some 
wood. “Investing in stock is a risk. 
No one should invest in stocks with 
money that’s needed for the expected, 
scheduled bills and for the unexpected 
emergencies. 

“Investors as we know them are 
just average people. One of the thrills 
of my life is to attend our annual 


meeting of share owners. Here are a 
few thousand people gathered to- 
gether to listen to the Company’s 
officers report on the past year’s 
progress and the plans for the future 
years. They are there to judge their 
own company’s efforts, and to stand 
up and be counted when proposals 
are made for the future conduct of 
their company’s business. 

“Sitting next to me, at the last 
Annual Meeting, was one of our 
shipping clerks. He is one of the 
more than 100,000 General Electric 
men and women who are acquiring 
shares of our stock by participating 
in the Company’s new Savings and 
Security Plan. 

“There were people from all over 
the country—men and women, from 
all walks of life. Well, one might 
think that a lone share owner has a 
weak voice in the management of his 
company. The fact is that he, through 
his votes, elects annually a Board of 
Directors. It’s this board that repre- 
sents his interests. And they are 
leaders in a wide variety of fields. 
Yes, my shipping-clerk friend has 
some pretty high-powered people 
working for him. 


*‘What I want the boys and girls 
of America to understand is that in 
our country ownership is not merely 
for the wealthy and privileged. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1956, the share- 
owning population jumped one third 
to over 8,600,000. Today there are 
something like 10 million. Two thirds 
of today’s capitalists have incomes 
under $7,500. They are ‘in the 
market’ for a long term, and they 
appreciate the risks they have taken. 

“And, in addition, some 100 million 
Americans are indirect share owners 
through their investments in insurance 
and pension programs, banks and 
other financial institutions that own 
stock.” 





> 

We both walked over to the door, 
opened it and looked out into the 
black of the night, Blowing snow was 
pecking at the shack’s weathered 
siding. It was bitter cold. We went 
back to our chairs, so close to the 
stove now that our knees felt the 
heat. George was still full of talk, 
so I sat, relaxed, and listened. 

“If I were in high school today, 
I'd take a good, long, hard look at 
the business system under which we 
operate. 1 would not make money— 
the making of money, that is—the 
main purpose of my life. But as I 
tried to chart my way through life I 
would certainly try to steer a financial 
course that would take me to free- 
dom-from-want in the later years. 
More than that, through stock owner- 
ship, | would try for security that 
would give me, and those who depend 
upon me, the extra comforts of life. 

“I would know some companies 
that I should like to own. 

“T would ask: Is such and such a 
company one that has, since its be- 
ginning, helped our country grow and 
prosper? Is it here to stay? Will it 
continue to meet the needs of our 
tremendously increasing population? 
Will its products and services meet 
our needs several years from now? 
Will it continue to operate in the 
balanced best interests of its cus- 
tomers, its suppliers and dealers, its 
employees, the general public—and 
its share owners? 

“I could go on,” laughed George. 

“1 think it is time,” I said, “‘for 
two capitalists to try to sleep in 
zippered bags. stretched out on a 
plank shelf.” 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Lessons learned in developing steels for rockets and supersonic planes are 
bringing closer the time man can travel at four times the speed of sound. 


Steel research widens your world... 


Everybody likes to look ahead, and that includes 
the people of United States Steel. Now under 
way in our Research Center, and in our plants all 
across the land, are. projects that will mean a host 
of new steels to lighten your work... brighten your 
leisure . . . widen your world. 

Among the interesting developments are the 
world’s widest thin-gauge alloy and stainless steel 
sheets, “‘sandwich”’ rolled for defense missiles and 
aircraft through a new technique developed and 
refined by U. S. Steel. Another is a missile steel 
with a tensile strength level of 280,000 pounds per 
square inch, or six times greater than that of sheet 
steel used in automobile bodies and fenders. And 


still others are viny] plastic coated sheets of 
beauty and durability, and patterned vitrenamel 
sheets in colors for a variety of applications. 

Building for the future is a vital part of our job. 
To give the nation more and better steels, we have 
spent almost four billion dollars since 1945 on the 
improvement of existing facilities and the addi- 
tion of others. And we are going right ahead, add- 
ing new facilities and improving existing ones, in 
the face of mounting costs and inadequate depre- 
ciation allowances. 

Our investment in modern research and pro- 
duction facilities, we believe, is an investment in 
the future of everyone. 


Watch THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR on telev*sion. See your newspaper for time and station. 


(iss) United States Steel 
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By JAMES R. KILLIAN, Jr. 


Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology 


AM HAPPY to lead off this special 

issue of Scholastic Magazines de- 
voted to how high school students can 
best plan their future careers, for I hold 
some strong personal convictions about 
this important subject. 

My first conviction is this: the mount- 
ing obligations and challenges of our 
time place an ever-increasing premium 
on excellence, on high performance, on 
better standards in all our work and 
living in the United States. I believe 
this has real meaning for students, 
teachers, and parents alike. 

We need to acquire a keener interest 
in matters of the mind. We ought to 
weed out soft, trivial, and superficial 
courses from the curriculums of our 
schools and colleges. While every boy 
or girl must at some point gain a suf- 
ficient grasp of some special field to 
earn a reasonable living, this is not 
enough for a full and happy life. He 
needs a basic general education too, 
and should not concentrate too early 
on narrowly vocational subjects. We— 
and I mean all of us—must learn the 
necessity for intellectual qualities and 
genuine scholarship in all parts of the 
school program. 

If we are to have the better science 
education we so badly need today—a 
field in which I happen to be particu- 
larly interested—we must have better 
over-all education. If we are to have 
better over-all education, we must have 
a change of values among the American 
people. Instead of looking down upon 
or contemptuously ignoring persons of 
intellectual pursuits and achievements, 
let us respect good minds at work, who 
read serious books and discuss stimu- 
lating ideas. Let’s quit sneering at 
“brains,” “squares,” and “eggheads” 
and realize that everybody doesn’t have 
to be the Prom Queen or the Big Man 
on Campus to be worthy of admiration. 


Dr. Killian 


.And since physical science has as- 
sumed such enormous importance in 
this age of Space and Sputniks, let’s talk 
about science for a minute. Our prog- 
ress in science and technology will de- 
pend in large measure on the achieve- 
ment of a high degree of “scientific 
literacy” by all Americans. A man can- 
not really be called educated to live 
in the modern world unless he has an 
understanding of science. Not every- 
body will become scientists, of course. 
We need artists, writers, musicians, 
teachers, philosophers, and public serv- 
ants. We need millions of business- 
men, workers, clerks, mechanics, house- 
wives, who understand and appreciate 
the best that man has thought and 
done in the world. And young people, 
whether they become scientists or not, 
need some of the intellectual wealth of 
science, its excitement, romance, and 
adventure, its special vision for inter- 
preting nature. This kind of under- 
standing our citizens must have if they 
are to deal intelligently with the great 
issues, the public problems, and the 
international conflicts of our time, many 
of which arise out of science. 

A second conviction of mine is that 
the quality and enhancement of Amer- 
ican life depends on the quality of 
our leaders, thinkers, and creators. It 
is they who are the principal levers 
to lift the level of total performance, 
opportunity, and welfare of all our peo- 
ple. More than any other kind of so- 
ciety, a democracy requires talent and 
leadership. 

But because we need more talented 
and creative leaders, we must not 
underestimate the importance of good 
“followers” at all levels. It is not 
enough for the exceptional to act ex- 
ceptional. Throughout the entire spec- 
trum of individual abilities, our goal 
should be to achieve opportunity for 
the fullest possible growth of each in- 
dividual. Let us seek always to foster 
what John Hersey has called “the 
triumph of unremarkable men.” This 
is an obligation which falls on all of 
us alike—even while you're still in high 
school. Your personal effort to reach 
excellence may well be your most im- 
portant contribution to your community, 
your nation, and your world, 

Whatever may befall you from here 
on, success in the deepest and truest 
sense of the word will be found in 
the poise and understanding with which 


Illustration courtesy Collier’s Encyclopedia Year Book, 
P. F. Collier and Son Corp 


you meet both the failures and the 
triumphs of life. It will be found in 
your perception and acceptance of high 
standards and ideals. Your success will 
be revealed especially in your relations 
with other people, in your capacity to 
be compassionate as well as _ bright, 
tender as well as vigorous and prac- 
tical. 

It was once said of the people of 
Athens that they had the gift of “mak- 
ing gentle the life of mankind.” I de- 
voutly hope that every one of you will 
mix with your career some of this rich 
ingredient for making gentle the life 
of our turbulent times, for cultivating 
civility in a period of harsh realities. 


Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., distin- 
guished ‘science educator and former 
president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, now serves as Special As- 
sistant to the President for Science and 
Technology. 
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Before the interview, conduct Come down dressed neatly, with shoes Don't treat the employment di- 
some research on the company. shined. Be pleasant and courteous. rector like some long-lost buddy. 


Yous Job Tatewiew 


Qs ... what to do 
} and what NOT to do... 


Don't get discouraged. You won't land 
a job the first few times. Keep trying. 


Don’t say “I can do anything.” Remember that your resume represents ‘. _ 
° : : : Cartoon t the booklet Job Interview,”’ and are 
Be specific about your job choice. yeu. Check & fer neatness, clarity, ee ee ee yun lols teas Consens 





Can't afford college? Don’t let that prevent you from getting a top-notch 


Eduention Beyoud Hal School 


OU CAN'T afford to go to college? 
Relax! There are dozens of ways for 
you to get higher education without 
spending the four years—or the thou- 
sands of dollars—required for a Bache- 
lor’s degree. 
And there are many 


valid 


reasons 


(besides the financial problem) for - 


selecting other forms of training beyond 
high school. You may have very special 
interests or unique skills which can be 
developed best by other institutions of 
higher learning. Let’s examine some of 
these: é 


Junior College: The Junior College 
may offer either a two-year program of 
liberal arts or a semi-professional pro- 
gram in fields like home economics, 
merchandising, or secretarial studies. 
Such an institution has many forms. 
Many students transfer from it to a 
four-year college for later specializa- 
tion. 


The Community College is a junior 
college that is usually partly financed 
by state or local funds and is attended 
largely by students who live at home. 
Transfer to a complete liberal arts pro- 
gram is also available. The semi-pro- 
fessional courses offered usually reflect 
the vocational and industrial require- 
ments of the community in which the 
school is located. Thus, in areas near 
large cities, such programs as mer- 
chandising, secretarial studies, execu- 
tive assisting (accounting, legal, or 
medical specialties) may be offered. In 
smaller communities, nursery- school 
teaching, business, or agriculture may 
be available. In general, the community 
college offers technical education com- 
bined with general education to pre- 
pare the student for satisfying employ- 
ment, social competence, and personal 
adequacy. 


The Technical Institute is another 
form of the junior college offering two- 
year programs in technical specialties. 
Like the community college, the Tech- 
nical Institute reflects the needs of the 
locality. In industrial centers we would 
find such two-year courses as electrical 
technology, mechanical technology, con- 
struction technology, dental or medical 
laboratory technology. In other com- 


By HAROLD ZUCKERMAN 


munities we might find some of the 
above and in addition, highway tech- 
nology, agriculture, dairy and plant 
technology, hotel and resort manage- 
ment, etc. The Technical Institute re- 
flects rather closely the needs of the 
community and produces technicians. 


Nursing Schools offer training of two 
varieties. The hospital school of nursing 
accepts young people directly from 
high school and prepares them for the 
R.N. (Registered Nurse) degree. Col- 
legiate schools of nursing combine col- 
lege work and nursing courses leading 
to two degrees, R.N. and the Bachelor’s 
degree in nursing. Opportunities also 
abound for graduates of hospital nurs- 
ing programs to attend college and 
then obtain the B.S. in nursing after 
two years of college work. Those who 
plan administrative or teaching careers 
in nursing should obtain the college 
degree. 


Armed Forces: Few will think of the 
armed services as an educational ex- 
perience but one must realize that the 
modern army or navy is no longer a 
mass of men armed with rifles but a 
corps of highly trained technicians in 
such fields as radio, radar, electronics, 
etc. The excellent schooling in these 
technical areas prepares the recruit in 
many skills usable in civilian life. Satis- 
fying and profitable careers have 
stemmed from the specialized training 
thus received. 


Industrial Schools: For those who 
seek employment directly upon gradu- 
ation from high school, opportunities 
are still available for extra study and 
preparation. Many business and _in- 
dustrial firms, in an effort to upgrade 
their personnel and provide skills and 
training necessary for their businesses, 
offer courses at local colleges and 
schools and pay the tuition fee. In such 
in-service courses employees are able 
to gain both personal satisfaction and 
improved income. Courses like account- 
ing, bookkeeping, business practice, 
and technical specialties may be had 
under such industrial auspices. 


Vocational Schools: Training for 
skilled jobs such as printing, carpentry, 
cooking, etc. may be secured in voca- 








Collier's 


“Can you do anything besides graduate?” 


tional schools, on an apprentice basis 
in industry, or by a combination of 
both. Many communities have private 
trade schools organized and staffed by 
experienced craftsmen who teach the 
many trades so necessary in our modern 
civilization. Radio and TV repair and 
maintenance, sheet metal work, heat- 
ing and air-conditioning equipment, 
service and maintenance, and hundreds 
of special trades may be learned in 
these schools. While the private trade 
school charges tuition, the skills learned 
can usually command an income that 
will more than repay the costs of such 
an education. 


Apprenticeship Training: For the em- 
ployment-minded high school graduate, 
there is an opportunity through an 
apprenticeship training program in in- 
dustry for him to learn a skilled trade 
and receive the status of journeyman 
or craftsman. Many states have organ- 
ized a special division of the State 
Labor or Education Department to 
supervise and regulate such apprentice- 
ship programs. 

So even if you can’t go to college, 
there are still plenty of opportunities 
for you to get a useful—and productive 
—education beyond high school. 


Harold Zuckerman is Coordinator of 
College Guidance and Scholarship, High 
School Division, New York City Board 
of Education. 
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Planning to go to work this year? 
Here’s a bird's-eye view of the 


id YOU ARE about to enter the job market, here 
are some of the job opportunities currently 


Services autos as 
required by cus- 
tomers. May be 

expected to clean 
premises. 


Uddvi ditt DAAUASAALE EA ONEULUE 


Steady and varied 
work. Long hours, 
split shifts. Sunday 
and evening work. 


{YUH 


available. Not every kind of job, of course, can 
be listed. (There are well over 30,000 different 
occupations—ranging from account-keeper to zoo- 
keeper.) But here are where most of the job 
opportunities may be found today. 

In choosing a job field, consider the prospects 
for advancement as well as actual starting pay. 
If there is a pay ceiling for your job, find out 


TONY EAMONN 


Station 
Manager 
$125 and up. 


m 


Waiter 


High School educa-- 
tion preferred, 

plus a driver's 
license. 

Minimum age 16, 18. 


POLAT AULEQUBELOGAEAA ESN ONTOAEEO NEAT ETA 


Healthy and neat. 


$29 to $32.50 
plus meals or 
.65 to $1.00 
an hour. 


40 hour week. 
Irregular hours. 
Walking, lifting, and 
carrying. Uniforms 


Removes dirty 
dishes, sets table, 
may clean dining 
room and carry 


Minimum age accord- 
ing to area, 18 to 21. 


Waitress 
$.45 to $.75 
an hour plus tips 





heavy trays. 


Receives money 
and makes change. 
May operate cash 
register and adding 
machines. 





TU WW MALUIMHI FY 


Assists civil, electric 

| and other engineers 

| develop and test 
ideas. 


HAULAGE ON CLAAASU EAU EAUDU ANU 


| Records and totals 

| prices of items 

) ch by cust $. 
| May answer phone 
| and do clerical work. 


: 
DU ee 


| Sorts and delivers 

| letters, etc., runs 
errands inside and 
outside office. 
May file, answer 
phone, operate 
office machines, etc. 








usually supplied by 
employer. 


QOGUNLSLSAGAAUEEAAOUNADEANO AAU EULA EOUT EEUU NA AE 


Mostly deals with 
public. Sometimes 
night, weekend and 
holiday work. 


Routine and varied. 
Usually a 40 hour 
working week at 
regular hours. 


anemie mint ' 
tite AUT 


Repetitive. Constant 
standing for long 
periods. 


Varied. Evening and 
weekend work 
sometimes involved. 





UUUUUTUDATIUAAA AAU 


$35 to 
$40 





and meals. 


ALLL 


Supervisor 
$125 


STL LLM CLE 


Head 
Checker 
$60 and up. 


MUUTLLAILAFTAUEL AGEL ENA AAA AMm ENN N 


File Clerk 
Stock Clerk 
General Clerk 
$40 to $75 


HOMAEEUUOES PSU PAA AAUU EALERTS 


High School gradu- 
ate preferred with 
good math back- 
ground. Knowledge 
of typing and book- 
keeping helps for 
promotion. 

Minimum age 18. 


PACSUALUUCUST OATS RAEEEA 


High School gradu- 
ate preferred with 
courses in science, 
math or drafting. 
Technical school 
graduation an 
advantage. 
Minimum age 18. 





High School gradu- 
ate preferred, with 


Minimum age 17. 








High School educa- 
tion preferred. 
Minimum age 16, 18. 








By DENIS BRIAN 


what you have to do to move up to the‘next level. 
Try to choose a company where there are good 
chances for advancement. 

If you look over the list of educational require- 
ments, you'll notice that prospects are not too 
bright for teen-agers who drop out of high school 
before graduating. But remember—if circum- 
stances force you to leave school, you can always 
finish your schooling at night. 

Good luck—and good hunting! 


Assists generally Seven days a week, 
on farm.May 5 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
maintain farm Two days off 
machinery. a month. 


UTEP CE 
Filing, operating Regular hours. 
office machines, May be repetitive 
taking orders. work. 
1 OU LADAYDADEAANDAL EON EN ANUNDODANDOEG EAD SA UAABUSSUEH AULA UGA GSA DU Le OL 


Selling Constant standing. 
merchandise. Often one or two 
late nights a week. 





AUUSLLCETUOUUSTAOOCEAAAU EAMONN AH 


Take dictation, Usually in office. 
| transcribe on Regular hours. 
| typewriter. Also 
> various office duties. 
"a Cece win 


Operates teleph Routine and varied. 


"> switchboard. Usually 40 hour 
} working week at 
regular hours. 








i LOT TE 


Assists engineers Laboratory or on 
in all stages of the assembly line. 
| producing electronic | 40 hour working 
| equipment. week at regular 
ae | hours. 


2 
TTT LCE 


Works at all phases| Regular store hours 
s | of retail store plus one or two 
operations. nights a week to 
9 p.m. 





CO TTT MSR 


ST 
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Material for this article was compiled through 
the cooperation of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the N. Y. State Department of Labor. Wage 
rates listed—the most recent available—are two years 
old, and will probably be higher in most areas now. 


$12.50 plus Pay increases High School. 

room, board, with experience. Strong and healthy. 
and laundry. Foreman or M -| Mi age 14 for 
$50 and up. 








vacati or 

jobs. 16 for full-time. 

CUE ee ee 
Secretary. High School gradu- 
Office Manager. ate preferred. 


$75 and up. Minimum age: 
16 female, 18 male. 


MTT A MT 


Chances for training| High School gradu- 
to executive ate preferred. 
positions. $125. Minimum age, 16, 17. 


Ee Wininites HYEVENSTONL EEN EEA EEA E TEEPE 














$45 to Private Secretary. High School gradu- 
$55 Administrative ate preferred. 
Assistant. Minimum age 17, 18. 


$60 to $105. 


URL PRE EL 


$35 to Supervisor. High School gradu- 
$40 Chief Operator. ate preferred. 
Minimum age 16, 18. 


HAGAOET TANASE EAE 


$50 to Foreman or High School gradu- 
$55 Supervisor. ate plus technical 
‘With more training training in physics, 
. could become plane geometry, 
Electronics Engineer.| advanced algebra 
Well paid. and trigonometry. 
$125 up. Minimum age 18. 


WOLAUELA ONE eda an ee ean ene 





$37.50 to Manager after High School 
$70 3 to 5 years traini graduat 
$125. Sales ability. 

Minimum age 18, 21. 





HEUTE Fe TTT Ts MILI M UML MULL UR EU 





Assists brick layers, | Often outdoor 
carpenters, etc. Does| 40 hours a week 
pick and shovel plus overtime. 

work. Cleans up Affected by weather 
work area, tools, and seasonal 

and equipment. conditions. 








$1.00 to Generally Strong and healthy. 
$2.27% none. May need to join 
an hour. union. 

Minimum age 17, 18 
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How high should girls aim for vocational goals? 


Shoot the Nloow ! 


N IRROR, MIRROR on the wall, 

which career fits best of all? .. . 
Is it marriage? Is it -business, nursing, 
teaching? Shall I be a doctor, lawyer, 
personnel chief? . . . And the questions 
are answered with a resounding silence, 
because the “good fairy” is an experi- 
enced guidan-e counsellor and knows 
that there is 20 one best job for any of 
us. She knows that an ever-increasing 
number of women combine marriaje 
with employment outside the home. 
She knows that many factors determine 
the choice of a career—abilities, inter- 
ests, goals in life, and the conditions of 
the times. These conditions include 
opportunities for education and _ train- 
ing, the number of jobs available, and 
the attitude toward women and their 
role in our society. 

What are the prospects for women 
today? You have a wider choice in 
arranging your life than at any other 
time in history. Your career opportuni- 
ties have the range of a moon missile. 
The Gibson Girls, the ideal of America 
in 1900, who sat around hopefully, 
waiting for husbands to give them a 
place in the world, have made way for 
the Althea Gibsons of our day, the girls 
who “want to be somebody” as a result 
of their own achievement. 

We know that there are many 
thoughtful qu-stions you ask yourselves, 
your parents, and your guidance coun- 
sellors. We will try to answer the two 
questions that are most frequently 
asked: 





Theresa L.”Held is girls’ guidance 
counsellor at Prospect Hts. H. S., New 
York City. 





1. Should I go to college, when 
what I want most in life is to be a good 
wife and mother? 

If you are a successful student in 
high school; if you like to learn and 
want to keep on learning; if you enjoy 
reading and the world of ideas, then 
you are right for college, no matter what 
your career plans are. And we don't 
think that there is any career more im- 
portant than parenthood. 

The question you are really asking is, 
“Is a college education wasted on a 
woman if she doesn’t plan to work out- 
side the home?” The primary aim of 
education is not preparation for a speci- 
fic career. It aims to train you to func- 
tion intelligently as a person—whether 
as a wife, as a mother, or as a paid 
employee, You will have a keener sense 
of being alive and worthy. You will be 
able to bring a higher level of culture 
into your home. “Educate a man and 
you educate an individual; educate a 
woman and you educate a_ whole 
family.” 

Can you be sure that you won't have 
to work or want to work after you are 
married? A recent study by the National 
Manpower Council discloses the start- 
ling fact that the average American 
woman—married or single, childless or 
with children—works for 25 years of her 
life. The Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor tells you, “Get ready for 
both home and job; three out of four 
women are working outside their homes 
at some times in their lives.” It has 
become necessary to think not of a job, 
but of a field of work you like, or can 
learn to like—one that will fire your 
interest for “25 years.” 





Demand for teachers will continue to grow in years ahead. 


By THERESA L. HELD 


2. In which fields will there be the 
best career opportunities? 

Long-range job forecasts, like long- 
range weather forecasts, are usually 
unwise. But there is one prediction that 
the most cautious counsellor can make 
with confidence. The need for trained 
women in the fields of health, education, 
and welfare is acute now and will grow 
more acute each year. The demand for 
teachers at present is tremendous. The 
prediction is that 200,000 teachers will 
be needed every year for the next ten 
years in the elementary and high schools. 
The demand for college teachers will 
be even greater. By 1970 the colleges 
will need three times the number of 
teachers employed today. You can teach 
in any field of human knowledge that 
interests you. The list is as endless as 
the rewards! 

More progress has been made in the 
field of health, in the last 25 years, than 
in any period in all of history. The 150 
different occupations include work with 
people in a hospital, and with things in 
a laboratory. Wherever you are, wher- 
ever you would like to go, there are 
opportunities for employment. Some 
jobs require no special training beyond 
high school—laboratory helper, nursing 
aide, dental assistant, hospital recep- 
tionist; others require specialized train- 
ing—dental hygienist, x-ray technician, 
medical record librarian, medical assist- 
ant, nursing. Many professions in the 
health field require at least four years 
of college, and some require graduate 
work after college—biologist, chemist, 
chiropodist, dentist, medical artist, phar- 
macist, physical therapist, physician, 
public health educator, and veterinarian. 
Many careers in this field are younger 
than you are—no one ever heard of a 
radioisotope technician or a blood-bank 
technician 18 years ago. 

In addition to the acute need for 
workers in health, education, and wel- 
fare, opportunities are expanding in 
such traditional fields as library work, 
interior decoration, beauty culture, and 
merchandising. As the business world 
grows more complex, the demand for 
workers expands in some occupations 
and shrinks in others. While demand 
for calculating machine operators is 
expected to double in the next ten years, 
the need for bookkeepers and account- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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A Caneen in 
the Senice 


By CHARLES C, FINUCANE 


OU ARE NEARING the completion 
of your high school education. You 
have come to a time for decision . . . a 
time for sorting out the opportunities 
available . . . a time for deciding which 
course you wish to follow. Right now 
the most important event in your life 
is choosing your career, and this is no 
simple task. For many of you, military 
service is just around the corner, and 
many questions confront you. 
® Should you go on to college? 
® Should you take a job? 
® Should you enlist in the military 
service? 

Let’s consider each of these questions. 

Under present laws, every physically 
fit male between the ages of 18% and 
26 has an obligation to serve in his 
country’s armed forces in some capacity. 
The military obligation is for six years 
including both active duty and reserve 
service. There are two ways to fulfill 
this obligation. You may serve in the 
active forces or you may enlist directly 
into the Reserves. In the event you en- 
list or are inducted into the active serv- 
ices, a minimum of two years’ active 
duty is required, with the remaining 
period of the six-year obligation being 
in the Reserves in either Ready or 
Standby status. In the event you choose 
to enlist directly into the Reserves, you 
must serve a period of six months active 
duty for training with the requirement 
that the remaining portion of your six- 
year obligation will be spent in reserve 
training with a Ready Reserve unit, 
which involves a weekly evening ses- 
sion and two weeks in summer training 
camp. 

While you have many decisions to 
make concerning your career, you must 
make one clear-cut decision concerning 
your obligation in the military service. 
It is important that you begin to plan 
for this immediately. You can decide to 
enlist and serve out your obligatory 
time or you can decide to wait until 
you are inducted into the service. Either 
way, once you are on active duty you 
will be better able to determine if you 
like military life. You may then decide 


The Honorable Charles C. Finucane is 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Personnel and Reserve. 


that you want to make the service your 
career. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


Ask yourself how much you know 
about the military . . . its opportunities, 
benefits, remunerations, educational fa 
cilities and availabilities. Are you think- 
ing of your military service obligation as 
just a period out of your life when you'll 
be marking time, or are you considering 
the advantages and opportunities avail- 
able to you while completing this serv- 
ice and how to make them pay off for 
you? 

Keep an open mind. Consider the 
courses open to you and weigh care- 
fully the advantages of each. Then 
choose the program that is right for you. 

Remember that if you wait to be 
inducted, you must report whenever 
you are called and serve a minimum of 
two years on active duty. The remainder 
of your obligation will be served in the 
Reserves. You will have little, if any, 
choice of branch of service or the train 
ing you will receive. 

As a volunteer you may select your 
branch of service, and often the time 
of reporting and length of active service 
that will best fit your civilian plans. In 
many cases you can indicate the field 
of training you desire. However, bear 
in mind that once you receive your in- 


Army Signal Corpsmen Edward Martin, left, and Lee 


duction notice you may no longer vol 
unteer. 

A service 
sioned or commissioned officer carries 
many benefits. If you are interested in 
obtaining a commission, investigate the 
opportunities for admission to one of 
the military academies—West Point for 
the Army, Annapolis for the Navy and 
Marine Corps, the Air Force Academy, 
or the Coast Guard Academy. 


career aS a noncomimis 


Another road to a service career is 
through the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps programs offered at various col 
leges and universities. Once you com 
plete the four-year ROTC course, you 
will be commissioned a 2nd lieutenant 
or ensign in your particular Reserve 
force. Several plans for completing you 
active duty requirements as an office: 
are then open to you. You can, if you 
find military life attractive, apply for a 
transfer to the regular service after you 
have fulfilled the specific requirements 
of each service. 

The Navy has a special program fo: 
obtaining officers for the regular Navy 
from civilian institutions. It is called the 
Holloway Plan, and selections are based 
on performance on written competitive 
examinations. Once selected, you art 
placed in the Navy’s ROTC (regular) 
yrogram at one of the institutions hav 
ing NROTC units. Board and tuition 


Biddulph test equipment. 
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Two Navy crewmen keep eyes on con- 
trols aboard the vessel U.S.S. Albacore. 


plus a nominal fee for spending money, 
are provided by the Government. In 
return, you spend four years in the pro- 
gram and upon graduation, if qualified, 
are commissioned into the regular Navy. 
You must serve at least four years on 
active service. 

The Marine Corps offers you another 
possibility. You can earn a Marine com- 
mission during your civilian college 
career by taking summer training given 
by the Corps through the. Platoon 
Leaders Class for men and the Women 
Officers Training Class for women. 

Once you have made your decision 
as to which course you choose, your 
task is to find out what you can do 
while serving that will help you realize 
your goals, whether they are to be in 
military or civilian life. 

Regardless of which branch of the 
Armed Forces you decide upon, bene- 
fits may be gained from your military 
training. The first consideration of all 
the Armed Forces, of course, is the 
development of top-notch individuals 
for military defense, but there are many 
opportunities to make military service 
pay off for you in civilian life. A great 
deal depends on you, for the opportuni- 
ties for improvement and guidance are 
there if you wish to take advantage of 
them. Certain types of training will be 
required as a part of the military pro- 
gram, but many more benefits may be 
derived if you can see the value of such 
training in helping to achieve your goals. 

The opportunities for vocational 
training-and formal education in mili- 
tary service are accompanied by expe- 
riences that will be valuable contribu- 
tions toward the attainment of your 
goals. To work and play with all kinds 
of people from all sections of the coun- 
try, to have chances for leadership, and 
opportunity to travel—all these contrib- 
ute to real progress toward mature 
living. Look at military service as a 
challenge and an opportunity for valu- 


able experience. Your attitude is of ut- 
most importance. As in anything else, 
you get out of it what you put into it. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 

Educational and training facilities in 
the military services can help you per- 
form your military duties more effec- 
tively; help you prepare for higher rank 
and a- more responsible service job; 
train you for good civilian jobs after 
you have left the service. 

Each service has educational and.vo- 
cational training programs designed to 
meet its own needs. The Army has over 
500 job classifications. The Air Force 
teaches hundreds of skills in many ca- 
reer fields. Scores of major job fields in 
the Navy are divided into 12 occupa- 
tional %roups. Marine Corps activities 
include such occupations as electronics, 
aerial photography, accounting, and 
many more. The Coast Guard offers 
training in more than 40 different spe- 
cialties. 

In addition, all services have several 
programs whereby outstanding enlisted 
personnel may qualify for advancement 
to commissioned ranks. 

Following basic training, you may be 
assigned to one of the many technical 
schools or to some other specialized 
training. Every effort is made, on the 
basis of tests and evaluation of abilities 
and aptitudes, to classify and assign 
you to the training for which you are 
best fitted. You may be assigned di- 
rectly to “on-the-job” training. Repair- 
ing radios, maintaining hospitals, oper- 
ating machines, making charts and 
maps, taking photographs on land, sea 
and air, building bridges, keeping per- 
sonnel records, repairing airplanes, op- 
erating nuclear power machinery, work- 
ing in accounting or finance are only a 
few of a long list of jobs that require 
training. 

Also, to meet the Armed Forces’ in- 


U. S. Air Force crew at Eculthorpe RAF Station in England prepare for flight. 


creasing need for better trained and 
educated personnel, there are a num- 
ber of full-time college programs open 
to military personnel, both enlisted men 
and women and officers. Most of those 
open to enlisted personnel lead to com- 
missions. 

All of the services also operate gen- 
eral education programs in which you 
may participate on a purely voluntary 
basis. Through these programs you are 
provided educational counsel and ad- 
vice and testing services, and an oppor- 
tunity to take correspondence courses 
and to participate in class programs on 
campus or at study centers in the 
United States and overseas. “Tuition- 
aid” is usually provided to those who 
attend classes at colleges or universities. 

The biggest single institution en- 
gaged in this general. education pro- 
gram for all the branches of the Armed 
Forces is the United States Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI). This institu- 
tion provides educational materials and 
services on the elementary, high school, 
and college level in hundreds of fields. 

Through USAFI and the other train- 
ing and education programs offered by 
all the services you can advance your 
education while you serve. Take a new 
approach to your military service. See 
it as a furthering of your education and 
training and as a foundation for your 
future. 


WHAT'S IN IT FOR ME? 


In considering a career you will be 
asking yourself “What’s in it for me... 
how much money do I make?” While 
the financial benefits are not the only 
consideration to be given when choos- 
ing a career, this subject does occupy a 
very important position and rightly so. 
It makes good sense for young people 
to weigh carefully what the military 
services offer today against what is 
available in civilian life. The action of 
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the Congress in setting up a new pay 
scale for the military in 1958 pointed 
up the determination of the American 
people to give new recognition, new 
stature, and new rewards to members 
of the Armed Forces. 

From the time a young man or 
woman joins the Armed Forces until 
retirement there is an opportunity for a 
constantly rising income, from a mini- 
mum of $78 per month to as much as 
$5280 a year basic pay for an enlisted 
member. This, of course, is only a part 
of the full pay story. Additional pay 
and allowances authorized for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their 
families can total thousands of dollars 
a year—much of it tax-free—and can 
boost enlisted pay to more than $10,000 
a year. Housing, clothing, medical care, 
educational benefits, and many other 
material benefits must be taken into 
account when looking at the basic pay 
scale as compared to civilian jobs. 


RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


Also to be considered is the excellent 
retirement program—perhaps the big- 
gest benefit offered servicemen—that 
allows you to retire at half your base 
pay after 20 years active duty. You get 
the money immediately, too, not at 
some future age. After 30 years service, 
you can retire at 75 per cent of your 
base pay. Such retirement benefits, if 
purchased privately, would require the 
investment of thousands of dollars over 
a normal career span. Also, service per- 
sonnel are now eligible for Social Se- 
curity benefits at age 65 in addition to 
their military retirement payments. 

The increasing demand for skilled 
technicians and outstanding leaders in 
the enlisted ranks of our military serv- 
ices has resulted in a new plan for pro- 
ficiency pay. Thousands of enlisted men 
will be able to compete for proficiency 
pay rewards beyond their basic pay. 

From start to finish of career military 
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service, and afterwards too, the new in- 
centives provided by the Military Pay 
Act of 1958—plus other rewards and 
opportunities—point the way to new 
goals for those who can meet the com- 
petition and who realize that it pays to 
be in the military. 

Enlisted members, for example, must 
take into account the fact that reen- 
listment bonuses worth up to $2,000 
over a career are authorized. Beyond 
the initial goal of advancement, young 
men and women with initiative, ability, 
and the desire to assume increasing re- 
sponsibilities can strive for almost a six- 
fold increase in basic pay, exclusive of 
other benefits, from start to finish of a 
career in uniform. Few other profes- 
sions point the way to such a bright 
horizon as the military profession. 


A PLACE FOR THE LADIES 

While this article deals primarily with 
men in the military, we do not mean 
to ignore you young women who will 
be completing your high school educa- 
tion in the near future. There is a place 
for you, too, in the military services . . . 
a very important place. Of course, there 
is no military obligation, for women. 
You may, however, elect to enlist in 
the service of your choice. Many young 
women make careers of the service and 
also receive training for useful civilian 
occupations and careers while they are 
serving. 

Nurses have held an enviable record 
of achievement in the services for a 
long time. During World War II, many 
other duties besides nursing were per- 
formed by approximately 300,000 wom- 
en who proved themselves loyal and 
competent members of the Armed 
Forces. In fact, the WACS (Army), 
WAFS (Air Force), WAVES (Navy), 
Women Marines (Marine Corps), and 
the SPARS (Coast Guard) proved 
themselves so necessary to the military, 
and their services were regarded so 
highly, that women are now a perma- 
nent part of the Armed Forces. All of 
the services, with the exception of the 
Coast Guard; have integrated women 
into the regular forces. All women in 
the Coast Guard (SPARS) are reserves. 

To enter any of the military services, 
women must be at least 18 years of 
age and, if under 21, must have the 
written consent of parents or guardians. 
You must be a high school graduate or 
pass a test showing you have attained 
that level of education. To become a 
nurse in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
you nitist be a registered nurse. All 
nurses are commissioned officers. The 
Army, Navy, and Air Force also offer 
opportunities for well trained young 
women to serve as medical specialists. 
This, too, is an all-officer corps. En- 
trance is secured through direct ap- 
pointment from civilian life. The Medi- 


Careers in the Armed Forces are open 
to young women as well as to men. 


cal Specialist Corps includes dietitians 
and physical and occupational thera- 
pists who serve in hospitals both in the 
United States and overseas. 

The Nursing Education Program, of 
particular interest to Hospital Corps 
women, leads to a baccalaureate degree 
and a Reserve commission in the Navy 
Nurse Corps. 

As members of the Armed Forces, 
women receive the same pay as men. 
They enjoy the same privileges, educa- 
tional facilities, on-the-job training, 
medical care, and other rights and bene- 
fits as do the men. 

You young women should explore 
the advantages of the military services 
when considering your career and plans 
for the future. 


CHOOSE WISELY AND WELL 

Today the military services are vital- 
ly interested in the new dimension that 
has been added to military science in 
the exploration and use of outer space. 
This opens up another whole new field 
for you who enter the service. Before 
you settle your plans for the future and 
come to a definite decision as to the 
career you wish to follow, find out what 
the military services have to offer. For 
detailed information visit. your nearest 
recruiting office or write to It’s Your 
Choice, Washington 25, D.C., giving 
your name and address and the name 
of the service or services in which you 
are interested. 

Choose your career wisely and well, 
for therein will lie your happiness and 
future personal satisfaction. Members 
of the Armed Forces take pride and 
satisfaction in the recognition the 
American people have given to the im- 
portance of a military career. Beyond 
the opportunities for increased securi- 
ty, personal achievement, and prestige, 
lies the deeper satisfaction of serving 
your country, defending its freedoms, 
and protecting our democratic way of 


life. 





MEETING THE TEST 


A Series of Articles on Standardized Tests 


10. Can Tests Tell 


Are You Right for the Job? 


ERHAPS you've been wondering: 

“If tests can tell me what my strong 
and weak points are—can they also help 
me to find out what sort of job I’m most 
likely to be successful in?” 

Yes, if you remember that success 
on a job depends on more than the 
abilities that you bring with you. Your 
interest in the work and your willing- 
ness to apply yourself have a lot to do 
with success. But if you don’t have the 
necessary abilities it is unlikely that 
interest or hard work will make up 
for the deficiency. 

Employment counselors, personnel 
managers, and others responsible for 
placing workers in jobs discovered that 
tests were useful in measuring abilities 
related to job success. So they asked 
psychologists to devise special tests 
which would help them sort out those 
who had a good chance of success from 
those who weré likely to prove unsatis- 
factory. Soon there were hundreds of 
special tests in use—a separate test for 
practically every job. If you were ap- 
plying for work in a large organization, 
you might have spent the whole day 
taking different tests for each job that 
might be open. 

Then the testing specialists noticed 
that many of the tests which were being 
called by different names were really 
quite similar. Although several hundred 
tests were being used, these tests were 
measuring only about a dozen different 
abilities. 

Here are some of the main abilities 
that the tests measure: 

> The ability to understand words 
and written material. This is called 
“verbal ability.” 

> The ability to solve fairly easy 
number problems quickly and accu- 
rately. This is called “number facility.” 

> The ability to solve difficult prob- 
lems by reasoning with words or sym- 
bols. When words are involved it is 
called “verbal reasoning.” When sym- 
bols are used it is called “nonverbal 
reasoning.” 

> The ability to visualize two dimen- 
sional objects in three dimensions 
(“spatial perception”). 

> The ability to figure out how or 
why things work (“mechanical knowl- 
edge”). 


> The ability to carry out clerical 
tasks and to detect errors in lists of 
names and numbers (“clerical percep- 
tion”). 

> The ability to remember things 
(“memory”). 

> The ability to work rapidly with 
your hands (“motor speed”). 

> The ability to do things quickly 
with your fingers (“finger dexterity”). 

An employment manager is likely to 
test only a few of these abilities—those 
that he has found to be directly re- 
lated to success on the particular job 
he has to fill. 

The counselor, on the other hand, 
usually wants to find out how you stand 
on each ability so that he can compare 
your abilities with the ability require- 
ments of different jobs. Tests of the 
most important abilities have been com- 
bined into what testing people call a 
“battery.” A “battery” is a collection of 
tests that are given as a unit. A per- 
son’s scores on the different aptitudes 
tested by the battery are all on the 
same scale so they can be compared 
directly with each other. 

Your guidance counselor may already 
have given you such a battery; or you 
may be taking one later in your high 
school career. 

If you should go to the office of your 
state employment service to get help in 
finding a job, there’s a good chance 
that you'll be given the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery—(GATB). 
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This battery consists of 12 tests and 
it takes about 2% hours. It provides 
scores in eight aptitudes entitled Verbal 
Aptitude, Numerical Aptitude, Spatial 
Aptitude, Form Perception, Clerical 
Perception, Motor Coordination, Finger 
Dexterity, and Manual Dexterity. All 
of the tests are of the paper-and-pencil 
variety, except the last two, which are 
apparatus tests. 

In addition to the eight important 
special aptitude scores, the GATB gives 
each person a “G” score. “G” stands for 
“general intelligence.” To get the “G” 
score, an individual's scores on the vo- 
cabulary test, the arithmetic reasoning 
test, and the spatial test are combined. 
(You can readily see that what is called 
“general intelligence” on the GATB is 
closely related to what we have been 
calling “scholastic ability.” ) 

State employment agencies affiliated 
with the U. S. Employment Service 
have been using the GATB since 1947 
to help place workers in suitable jobs. 
They can do this with some confidence 
because the GATB has been given to 
large numbers of experienced workers 
on hundreds of different jobs. Careful 
studies have been made of these work- 
ers’ scores on each test and especially 
of the pattern of scores made by work- 
ers in different occupations, There are 
now 23 different “occupational pat- 
terns” covering about 600 different 
jobs. 

The scores used to describe a per- 
son’s performance on each test of the 
GATB also tell us how his performance 
compares with that of other people in 
the general working population of the 
country. For example, if a job requires 
a minimum score of 85--let’s say in 
finger dexterity—the U. S$. Department 
of Labor has found that three out of 
four workers have sufficient dexterity to 
make a score at this level on the test. 
If the job requires a score of 100, only 
one out of two workers would be ex- 
pected to meet the standard. When the 





minimum score goes to 115, only one 
worker in four has enough ability to 
make such a score; when it reaches 
125, we’d expect only one in ten to 
do so. 

Let’s take an example: One job pat- 
tern covers radio, television, and elec- 
trical repair jobs. The Department of 
Labor has found that this group of 
occupations has similar aptitude re- 
quirements. The most important apti- 
tudes and the minimum scores on each 
aptitude are: 

Numerical Aptitude 85 
Spatial Aptitude 95 
Finger Dexterity 80 


The abilities listed above are called 
“key aptitudes” for radio, television, and 
electrical repair jobs. Each occupational] 
pattern may have as many as three key 
aptitudes. No one is advised to enter 
an occupation if he is below the mini- 
mum score on the key aptitudes for 
that occupational field. 

Groups of jobs may require the same 
aptitudes, but in differing amounts. If 
you were considering some branch of 
engineering or drafting, the key apti- 
tudes for both groups of jobs would be 
the same; however, look at the differ- 
ences in the minimum scores for each. 

Minimum 
Scores— 
Engineers 
Intelligence 125 105 
Numerical Aptitude 115 95 
Spatial Aptitude 115 95 


Draftsmen 


Factory jobs have their own special 
requirements; a person who has enough 
aptitude for one job may lack the mini- 
mum needed for another job. For ex- 
ample the assembler of dry cell batteries 
needs a score of 80 in motor speed, 80 
in finger dexterity, and 80 in manual 
dexterity. The assembler of electrical 
accessories must make minimum scores 
of 85, 80 and 85 on these same 
aptitudes. 


The careful research carried on by 
the Department of Labor clearly shows 
that each individual has the potentiality 
for doing many different kinds of work 
successfully. Here for example is the 
aptitude “profile” for Martha Jones: 


APTITUDE PROFILE—Martha Jones 


95 100 
General Intelligence = | | | 
Verbal Aptitude : 
Numerical Aptitude & | 
Spatial Aptitude 
Form Perception 
Clerical Perception 
Motor Speed 
Finger Dexterity 
Manual Dexterity 








Scholastic chart 


105 110 115 


Except for three or four high scores, 
Martha’s performance on each test is 
pretty close to the median—that is, 
about half of the working population 
would earn scores higher than hers and 
about half would earn lower scores. Yet 
Martha’s scores would qualify her for 
jobs in all but seven of the 23 occupa- 
tional groupings for which the Depart- 
ment of Labor has developed occupa- 
tional patterns. This certainly gives her 
a very wide field from which to choose 
an occupation. 

While many business organizations 
make use of GATB test results, others 
have developed their own testing pro- 
grams. In deciding which tests to give 
to applicants for a particular job, an 
employer usually begins by giving the 
tests to workers already on the job. 
Before he does so, however, he divides 
the workers into two groups: those who 
are highly satisfactory and those who 
are less satisfactory. By studying the 
test results, he tries to discover which 
combination of tests would enable him 
to hire new workers who will have 
characteristics like the “good” workers 
rather than the “poor” ones. Then he 
tries the tests on new applicants to see 
whether they really help him to select 
better employees. 


How Macy’s Picks People 


To give you a realistic picture of how 
tests are used in the business world, 
we asked Miss Phyllis Saiken of the 
Testing Department at Macy’s to tell 
us about the types of tests used in the 
world’s largest department store. We 
learned that applicants for most non- 
sales jobs must take a general ability 
test. If you were to look closely at the 
questions on this test you'd recognize 
that they are mainly concerned with 
word knowledge and the ability to 
solve problems involving numbers, sym- 
bols and ideas. 

Applicants for all sales jobs take an 
arithmetic test. There are addition and 
subtraction problems involving decimal 
points which must be correctly placed. 
All computations must be done men- 
tally. Girls who wish to work on the 
telephone order board must also take 
a special sales arithmetic test. The test 
requires the applicant to figure out the 
total amount of a sale, then compute 
the New York City sales tax and add it 
to the total. 

Macy’s also has special tests for 
typists, stenographers, and comptometer 
operators. These are “skill tests”; ap- 
plicants are expected to develop the 
skills necessary to do these jobs before 
they are hired. 

Among clerical tests sometimes used 
by banks, insurance companies, and 
department stores, is a Credit Rating 
Test published by the Psychological 
Corporation. It works like this. Appli- 
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cants are given a long list of names 
with average bank balances. Some of 
the names are very similar, e. g., Brown 
and Browne, or Clark, C. U. and Clark, 
C. V. Balances are classified with a 
code letter, for example, $999.99 o1 
less—K; $1,000.00 to $1,999.99—L: 
Name Missing—O. The applicant is then 
given a numbered list of names fol 
lowed by blanks, and asked to fill in 
the correct code letter for each person’s 
balance. If a name is missing from the 
original list (or incorrectly spelled), 
the code letter “O” must be filled in. 
This is, of course, a test of accuracy 
of observation of both names and fig 
ures, and you'd be surprised how many 
people make mistakes. 

We asked Miss Saiken what were 
some of the things high school students 
ought to know about taking tests in the 
business world. Here are a few of her 
suggestions: 


& If the instructions are not clear, 
don’t be afraid to ask for help befor 
you start the test. Usually there is some- 
one present whose job it is to help you 
understand what to do. 


& Try to determine before you begin 
the test whether you should guess if 
you don’t know the answer. Sometimes 
guessing is advisable; sometimes it 
isn’t. 

& If several applicants are being test 
ed in one room do not disturb the 
others with questions or comments dui 
ing testing. They are job hunting too. 


®& Do your best—even if the test is 
hard. Your performance will usually be 
judged in relation to that of other 
applicants. For example, at Macy’s a 
person usually “passes” if he scores in 
the upper half of the applicant group 
The applicant group includes everyone 
who took that test during the preceding 
year—those who were hired as well as 
those turned down. 


® If you do poorly on a test and are 
not hired, don’t get mad at the test o1 
the person who gave you the test. He 
may actually have done you a favor. 
By finding out beforehand that you 
lacked certain abilities required for 
success on the job, you may have been 
spared the unpleasantness of finding 
out later on that you weren't really cut 
out for that type of work. 


Remember—when you ask “Am | 
right for the job?,” tests can provide 
only part of the answer. They can help 
you to realize that there are a great 
many jobs you could learn to do suc 
cessfully. The real problem that you 
face is not just discovering what work 
you can do, but what work you enjoy 
doing, and perhaps, most important. 
what sort of work you feel is worth 
doing. Only you can supply the answers 





White from the Start! 


LANNING TO WORK this summer? 

Looking for a permanent job? To 

do it right from start to finish, you'll 
need to letter-write. 

Writing letters to the right person, 
at the right time, and in the right way 
is a very important part of landing a 
job. No matter what kind of job you 
want, you will certainly have to write 
a letter of application, a letter asking 
for a recommendation or reference, and 
a follow-up letter before you get it. 
These letters help you sell yourself to 
your future employer. 

Your letter of application is the letter 
you write in answer to an ad. Or it 
could be an unsolicited letter to a com- 
pany that interests you. This letter is 
especially important because it gives 
your prospective employer his first im- 
pression of you. A businessman is usu- 
ally too busy to interview every person 
who walks into his office. The letters 


of application he receives help him to 
decide which applicants he will see. A 
well-written letter will always help. 

Your letters asking for a recommenda- 
tion or reference are written to older 
people, such as your principal or minis- 
ter, who know you well. These let- 
ters ask your older friends to write to 
your prospective employer, if requested, 
about your honesty, reliability, and abil- 
ity to get along with others. Your school 
record tells an employer what you can 
do; letters of recommendation tell him 
what you are like. 

A follow-up letter is actually a thank- 
you note. It shows that you sincerely 
appreciate the time and effort people 
have given for your benefit. You should 
write a follow-up letter to anyone who 
recommended you for a position—wheth- 
er you got the job or not. You should 
also thank an employer after an inter- 
view. 


By PHOEBE R. RESNICK 


One other kind of writing is involved 
in landing a job—filling out an employ- 
ment application. Neatness and accu- 
racy are the keys to success here. 


Get Ready 
Now that you know what kinds of 
letters are in store, let’s look at each 
type more closely to see how to write 
them right from the start. 


Suppose you saw this ad in the classi- . 


fied section of your local newspaper: 


WANTED: ART TRAINEE. Man or woman, 
young, h.s. grad., for art dept. of greeting 
card mfg. co. Must show talent and interest; 
no previous experience nec. Begin $50 wkly, 
liberal benefits. Write, stating age, quailifi- 
cations, background: Norman L. Rutgers, 
Personnel Mgr., Dearborn Card Co., 1616 
Steuben Blvd. 








SALARIED PERSONNEL 


Ferd /flotor Company, 





APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


INFORM INTERVIEWER BEFOREHAND IF YOU HAVE COMPLETED A FORD EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION WITHIN THE LAST TWELVE MONTHS. PLEASE PRINT ALL ENTRIES. 
DATE OF BIRTH (MO.. DAY. YR.) [PRESENT DATE 





NAME (LAST. FIRST. INITIAL) SOC. SEC. NO. 











PRESENT ADDRESS (NO.. STREET. CITY. ZONE. STATE) 


[svete Cate (]remace 


PHONE NO. 


[]™arrico 


SELECT. SERV. STATUS |FORMER EMPLOYVE 


[]ves CT NO 





HEIGHT NO. DEPENDENTS 





WEIGHT U.S. CITIZEN 
C]ves [Jno 





DATE AVAILABLE 








TYPE OF WORK DESIRED: 
! 
1 {2. 
1F YOU ARE RELATED TO A FORD EMPLOYE. G'VE NAME. POSITION OR OCCUPATION. AND RELATIONSHIP 








| SPEAK TWRITE 
' | 
iL 4 
GIVE ANY PHYSICAL CONDITION THAT WOULD PREVENT YOU FROM PASSING A NORMAL PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OR THAT SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN YOURPLACEMENT 


WHAT FOREIGN LANGUAGE DO YOu: READ 













A 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION LOCATION (CITY. STATE) OR CREDITS 









OF FIRM 








ADDRESS OF FIRM 














Collier's 
“| have some excellent references 
as file clerk in here someplace.” 


How would you answer this ad? Here 
are some hints to help you make a good 
first impression with your letter of ap- 
plication. 

1. State your purpose in the opening 
paragraph. Tell exactly what position 
you are applying for and where you 
learned about it. 

2. Show that you fulfill the necessary 
requirements. Tell why this particular 
job interests you. 

3. Give your educational background 
and any special accomplishments in 
school. Mention extracurricular activi- 
ties, but only those which relate to the 
job. Describe your work experience. 

4. Suggest an interview and offer to 
supply letters of recommendation or 
reference (as well as samples of your 
work, if the job calls for them). 

When answering an ad that gives 
only a box number, address your letter 
to the box number in care of your news- 
paper. Use “Dear Sir” as your salutation 
and follow the four points above. 

If you’ve followed these tips, your 
starting letter should look—and sound— 
something like the letter of application 
on this page. 


Get Set 

Before you go to your interview, it’s 
a good idea to decide whose names 
youre going to give to your prospective 
employer as references. These people 
will appreciate it if you ask their per- 
mission first. 

Follow these tips to write a request 
for a letter of recommendation or to 
ask a person’s permission to use his 
name as a reference: 
® Choose the people carefully. Write 
only to people who know you well and 
whose judgment you respect. Choose 
older people—a past employer, a friend 
of the family, a teacher, a minister—if 
possible, people who have seen you 
doing the kind of work for which you 
are applying. 
® Ask them if they will recommend 
you. State exactly what you want at 
the beginning of your letter—a recom- 
mendation or a reference. Tell for whom 
you want it and why. 


®& Explain what kind of a recommen- 
dation you want. Tell what kind of job 
you are applying for. Ask your older 
friends to discuss your qualifications for 
that particular job. 

& Have the letters sent directly to 
your prospective employer. This will 
assure the employer of a full, unbiased 
letter. Be sure to give his name and 
address in full. 


Go... 

At last it’s time for your interview! 
Sometimes you will be interviewed by 
an employer who sees several different 
people before he decides which one he 
wants for a job. Following the inter- 
view, you may have to wait a week or 
more before you hear definitely. During 
that time, write a follow-up letter. 
Thank the employer for your interview. 


... to the Finish 
Many companies ask you to fill in 
employment application forms. Try to 
be careful and exact. After a few days 
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of job-hunting, application blanks may 
become tedious and boring. But don't 
let them get you down. A neatly-written 
application blank very often lands a 
job. 

Fill in the Ford Company’s blank at 
left just for practice. But first, read 
these tips to help you finish in good 
form: 

Be prepared. Fill your fountain pen 
with black or dark blue ink before you 
start from home. 

Read the directions carefully. If aw 
application blank asks you to print 
don’t write in longhand. 

Word your answers carefully. Think 
before you write. Be careful of you 
spelling. Answer all questions honestly) 
and accurately. Keep answers neat. 

Be specific. Use specific words, such 
as “office boy,” “typist,” “sales trainee,” 
etc., to explain what type of job you 
want. 

Follow these tips and write from the 
start. With a little luck, you'll soon be 
right in the job you've been hunting! 


LETTER OF APPLICATION 





Mr. Norman L. Rutgers 
Personnel Manager 
Dearborn Card Company 
1616 Steuben Boulevard 
Smithtown, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Rutgers: 


Day-Camp last summer. 


was in the history of art. 


Carlyle 6-2657. 





| should like to apply for the art trainee job which you advertised in 
the February 9 edition of the Smithtown Gazette. 


Art has been my hobby for many years and | have recently begun 
thinking of it as a career. For the past five years | have studied drawing at the 
Art Centre connected with Smithtown University. This year | worked as the staff 
cartoonist on the Smithtown High School newspaper and did most of the art work 
for our class yearbook. | also helped to teach painting to children at the Y.M.C.A. 


| am 17 years old and will graduate from Smithtown High School in 
June. | have taken the general course, which includes both college preparatory 
and business subjects. Two of my courses were in commercial drawing and another 


lf you wish to see my high school record, my principal will be glad 
to send it to you. | am also prepared to have letters af recommendation and 
samples of my work sent to you at your request. 

| shall be happy to report for an interview at your convenience after 
3 p.m. on weekdays, or any time on Saturdays. My home telephone number is 


39 Fairlawn Avenue 
Smithtown, Pennsylvania 
February 15, 1959 


Sincerely yours, 


Marvin Scotter 
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Q. Who can get a loan? 


A. Anyone is eligible if he can show 
a need for financial help, is capable of 
“maintaining good standing” in his col- 
lege work, and is attending an institu- 
tion of higher education as a full-time 
student. (High school seniors would do 
well to make inquiries at the college of 
their choice about the availability of 
loans. ) 


Q. Will loans be granted only to un- 
dergraduates? 


A. No. Graduate students are eligible 
if they are attending, or will attend, col- 
lege or universities as full-time students. 


Q. Suppose one meets all these quali- 
fications, does that mean that he will 
automatically qualify for a loan? 


A. No. The institution selects those 
to whom it will give loans; and it is 
obliged to give “special consideration” 
to (1) students with superior academic 
background who plan to become ele- 
mentary or secondary school teachers 
and (2) students whose academic back- 
ground indicates a superior capacity for 
or preparation in science, mathematics, 
engineering, or a modern foreign lan- 
guage. Within these limits, the loan 
fund is to be “reasonably available” to 
all students who meet the eligibility re- 
quirements of the Act. 





are students in the two 


QO. Why 
groups favored? 

A. Because manpower shortages are 
most acute at present in teaching and 
in the four fields of mathe- 
matics, engineering, and modern foreign 


science, 
languages. 


Q. What sheuld the student do first, 
/ he wishes to get a loan? 


{. He should find out whether the 
university of his choice is 
establishing a loan fund with Federal 
issistance (he can inquire of the insti- 
tution or he can consult the list which 
will be published soon by the Office of 
If it is, he should make his 


olle ge or 


iducation ) 


pplication to the institution. The stu- 


dent should remember, however, that 
since the amount any one institution 
may receive is limited, the funds may 
be quickly exhausted, at least in the 
larger institutions. 


Q. Exactly how much can a student 
borrow? 


A. A student can borrow as much as 
$5,000, but not more than $1,000 in any 
fiscal year.* Most loans, however, will 
probably be for lesser amounts, and 
there probably will not be many stu- 
dents requiring loans for 5-year periods. 


Q. Does the borrower need security 
or an endorser on his note? 


A. Yes, if he is a minor and his note 
would not, under the law, create a 
binding obligation. 


Q. How are the loans to be paid 
back? 

A. The student’s note will call for re- 
payment in 10 equal annual install- 
ments, beginning one year after the 
date on which he stops being a full- 
time student. But, if the borrower 
wishes, he may repay in graduated pe- 
riodic installments. 


Q. How much interest must a bor- 
rower pay? 


A. Interest rate is 3 per cent a year 
starting with the first repayment install- 
ment. The money is loaned without 


interest during the years of study and 
for one year thereafter. 


Q. Suppose a student finds himsel/ 
in a position to pay off faster, can he 
do so? 


A. Yes. The loan may be repaid in 
whole, or in part, at any time within 
the specified limit. Interest payments 
will be reduced accordingly. 


Q. On the other hand, what if the 
borrower runs into financial trouble 
and cannot meet the 10-year limit? 
What can be done? 


A. The 10-year period may be ex- 
tended. 


U.S. Student 1 Progam 


WE 

Acc 

L 

( 

Q. What happens if the borrower dies "1 

or is disabled before he has paid his ( 
debt? 

P 

A. In either case the liability to re- al 

pay is canceled. : 

Q. What happens when a borrower Y 

goes into the Armed Forces of the u 

United States? § 

A. During his period of service, if it U 

does not exceed 3 years, interest will | 

not accrue on the loan and the time will fi 

not count against the 10 years given for A 

repayment. But after 3 years of service, = 


interest will begin to accrue and the A 


time will count. Adt 
i 

Q. Suppose an individual who has 
borrowed the maximum wants to return 7 
for more study. Will terms of repay- Pp 
ment be temporarily relaxed for him? D 
A. Yes. While he is a full-time stu- 
dent in good standing, no interest is* Pe 
charged and no payments fall due; nor ie 
does the time use up any of the 10 oa 
years he has for repaying. N 
L 

Q. Is it true that the borrower need (: 
not repay all of the loan if he becomes N 
a teacher? Airl 
A. Yes, if he becomes a full-time . 
teacher in a public elementary or sec- p: 
ondary school, up to half of the loan B 
(plus the interest on that half) will be 2! 
forgiven—at the rate of 10 per cent a E 
year. That is, 5 years of teaching can of 
repay half of the loan. The amount for- re 
given each year is based on the amount “ 
still unpaid on the first day of each full Aire 
year of teaching. a 
hi 

Q. Will the amount of the loan be V 
paid to the student in a lump sum at B 
the beginning of the school year? 2: 
A. No, he will get it in installments “ 
throughout the year (the Commis- Aine 
sioner’s regulations will specify when) ; = 
and the installments will keep coming ( 
as long as the student maintains a satis- T 
factory standing. au 
. ~ D 
Reprinted by courtesy of School Life, o! 
published by the U. S. Office of Education, Arcl 
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NW, Washington 6, D. C.; Dept. of La- 
bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (5¢). 

Armed Services: Chronicle Guidance Pub- 
lications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢) 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co., Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC 10; 
Publications Div., National Education 
Assn., 1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. ($1.25); School-College Relations 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1822 
Navy Annex, Washington 25, D. C.; 
Dir., Public Service Div., Montana State 
Univ., Missoula, Mont. (A. F. ROTC). 

Banking: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 


j 








DESIGNER 


on the career of your choice! 





Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. (15¢ 

Personnel Services, Inc., Main St., Pea 
pack, N. J. (25¢); Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢) 
New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NY 
10; School & College Relations, Boston 
Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass:; U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C.; Careers, Farming 
dale, N. Y. (25¢); Dept. of Bank Per 
sonnel Administration, American Bankers 
Assn., 12 E. 36th St., NYC 16. 

Beauty Operator: Natl. Assn. of Cosmetol- 
ogy Schools, 3839 White Plains Rd., New 
York 67; Dept. of Labor, Bureau of La 
bor Statistics, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
(5¢); Personnel Services, Inc., Main St 
Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Careers, Farm 
ingdale, N. Y. (25¢); Chronicle Guid 
ance Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y 

(25¢):; U. S. Office of Education, Wash 




















Atomic Energy: U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Education Dept., 
Natl. Assn.* of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th 
St.. NYC 17; Educational Services 
Branch, Atomic Energy Commission 
Washington 25, D. C.; Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 
25, D. C. (15¢). 

Aviation: School-College Relations Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1822 Navy 
Annex, Washington 25, D. C.; Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, 
N. Y. (25¢); Personnel Services, Inc., 
Main St.,.Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D. C. (154). 


Chrysler Corp 


ington, D. C.; Women’s Bureau, Dept 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. (25¢) 
Bricklayer: Chronicle Guidance Publica 
tions, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Dept 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistic 
Washington 25, D. C. (40¢); Bureau o! 
Apprenticeship and Training, U. S. Dep! 
of Labor, 14th St. and Constitution Ave 
Washington 25, D. C.; Mason Relation 
Dept., Structural Clay Products Institut: 
1520 18th St., NW, Washington, D. ¢ 
Building Trades: Bureau of Apprenticeshiy 
and Training, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 14t! 
St. and Constitution Ave., Washingto 
25, D. C.; Dept. of Labor, Bureau o! 
Labor Statistics. Washington 25, D. ( 
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(40¢); Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Careers, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. (25¢). 

Business Administration: Vocational Guid- 
ance Bulletins, Michigan Tech, Hough- 
ton, Mich 

Buyer: Careers, Farmingdale, N. Y. (25¢). 

Chemist: Registrar, Texas. Women’s Univ., 
Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, Denton, 
Texas; School & College Relations, Bos- 
ton Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Personnel Services, 
Inc., Main St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); 
Public Relations Office, Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, 65 Plymouth Ave.. 
S., Rochester 8, N. Y.; Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Washington 
25, D. C. (20¢); Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); 
Public Relations Dept., New York Life 
Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., NYC 
10; Dir. of Admissions, Colorado School 
of Mines, Golden, Colo.; Education 
Dept., Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 
E. 48th St., NYC 17; Dir. of Education, 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Inc., 
1825 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 

Civil Service: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., NYC 10; U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 

Clerical: Dir., Public Service Div., Mon- 
tana State Univ., Missoula, Mont.; U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Personnel Serv- 
ices, Inc., Main St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); 
Gen. Motors Corp., GM Tech. Center, 
Box 177, North End Station, Detroit 2 
(request through counselor or teacher); 
New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., New 
York 10; Registrar, Texas Women’s Univ., 
Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, Denton, 
Texas. 

Coal Mining Industry: Director of Admis- 
sions, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colo.; Educational Dir., Natl. Coal Assn., 
Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Commercial Art: Personnel Services, Inc., 
Main St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Washington 25, D. C. (5¢); Education - 


Dept., Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 
E. 48th St., NYC 17; School & College 
Relations, Boston Univ., 705 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.; Natl. So- 
ciety of Art Directors, 115 E. 40th St., 
NYC; Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dir., 
Public Service Div., Montana State Univ., 
Missoula, Mont.; Registrar, Texas Wom- 
en’s Univ:, Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, 
Denton, Texas. 

Dentistry: Personnel Services, Inc., Main 
St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Dept. of La- 
bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (35¢); U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, 
N. Y.. (25¢); New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., NYC 10; Council on Dental Edu- 
cation, American Dental Assn., 222 E; 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. (single 
copies free). (Dental Assistants) Ameri- 
can Dental Assistants Assn... 410 First 


aur TV AND RADIO 

















NBC-RCA 


Natl. Bank Bldg., La Porte, Ind. (Hy- 
gienist) Careers, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
(25¢); American Dental Hygienists 
Assn., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 


_ Designers, Industrial: Chronicle Guidance 


Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); 
American Society of Industrial Designers, 
15 E. 48th St., NYC 17 (25¢). 

Dietetics: American Dietetic Assn., 620 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (single 
copies free). 

Draftsmen: Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Ca- 
reers, Farmingdale, N. Y. (25¢); U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Washington 25, D. C. (5¢); Per- 
sonnel Services, Inc., Main St., Peapack, 
N. J.; Bureau of Appprenticeship and 
Training, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 14th St. 
and Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Electric Light & Power Industry: Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (20¢). 

Electronics: Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D. C. (10¢); U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Per- 
sonnel Services, Inc., Main St., Peapack, 
N. J. (25¢); School-College Relations 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1822 
Navy Annex, Washington 25, D. C. 

Engineering: Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Dept. 2-119, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Dept. of Labor, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. (15¢); 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Personnel Services, Inc., Main 
St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C.; Vocational Guidahce Bulletins, 
Michigan Tech, Houghton, Mich.; Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Public Relations, P. O. 
Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. Y.; Engineers Coun- 
cil for Professional Development, 29 W. 
39th St., NYC 18; Univ. Editor, Engi- 
neering Administration Bldg., Purdue 
Univ., West Lafayette, Ind. (single copy 
free); Natl. Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K St., NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. (up to 25 copies supplied on re- 
quest); Education Dept., Natl. Assn. of 
Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., NYC 17; 
General Motors Corp., GM Tech. Cen- 
ter, Box 177, North End Station, Detroit 
2, Mich. (request through counselor or 


teacher); Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. (20¢). 
(Aeronautical) New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., NYC 10; Student Activities Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 2 E. 
64th ‘St., NYC 21. (Electronic) New 
York Life Insurance Co., Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC 10. 
(Industrial) American Institute of In- 
dustrial Engineers, Inc., 145 N. High 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. (Mineral) Dir. 
of Admissions, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden, Colo. 

Factory Workers: Education Dept., Natl. 
Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., 
NYC 17. 

Florist: Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Ritt- 
ners School, 428 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Food: New York Life Insurance Co., Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC 10; Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, Public Relations Office, 65 Plym- 
outh Ave., S., Rochester 8, N. Y.; Natl. 
Assn. of Food Chains, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; Registrar, 
Texas Women’s University, Drawer A, 
Univ. Hill Station, Denton, Texas; Direc- 
tor, Public Service Div., Montana State 
Univ., Missoula, Mont. (Engineering) 
Dept. of Food Engineering, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago 16; Culi- 
nary Inst., Angell Square, New Haven 
11, Conn. 


Forestry: Director, Public Service Div., 


Montana State Univ., Missoula, Mont.; 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Education Dept., 
Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th 
St., NYC 17; Vocational Guidance Bul- 
letins, Michigan Tech, Houghton, Mich.; 
Personnel Services, Inc., Main St. Pea- 
pack, N. J. (25¢); Dept. of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, 
D. C. (5¢); Society of American For- 
esters, Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D C 
(25¢). 


Forge Shop Jobs: Drop Forging Assn., 1121 


Illuminating Bldg., 55 Public Sq., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 


Funeral Director: National Funeral Direc- 


tors Assn., 135 W. Wells St., Milwaukee 
3, Wisc. (25¢). 


Geologist: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Statis- 


tics, Washington 25, D. C. (20¢); Per- 
sonnel Services, Inc., Main St., Peapack, 
N. J. (25¢); Vocational Guidance Bulle- 
tins, Michigan Tech, Houghton, Mich.; 
Dir. of Admissions, Colorado School of 
Mines, Goldens Colo.; Chronicle Guid- 
dance Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. 
(25¢); Director, Public Service Division, 
Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana; U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; American Geological 
Institute, 2101 Constitution Ave., NW, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Single copy free, 
10¢ each in quantity). 


Health Careers: Health Careers Program, 


National Health Council, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19,'N. Y. 


Home _ Economics: Chronicle Guidance 


Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); 
Director, Public Service Division, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula, Mont.; 
Personnel Services, Inc., Main St., Pea- 
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American Telephone and Telegrap! 


pack, N. J. (25¢); Simmons College, 
800 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass.; 
American Home Economics Assn.; 1600 
Twentieth St., NW, Washington 9, 
D. C. (single copy free); Registrar, 
Texas Women’s Univ., Drawer A., Univ. 
Hill Station, Denton, Texas; New York 
Life Insurance Co., Public Relations 
Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC 10. 

Hotel Occupations: Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); 
Personnel Services, Inc., Main St., Pea- 
pack, N. J. (25¢); Dept. of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, 
D. C. (15¢); American Hotel Assn., 221 
W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Industrial and Labor Relations: Office of 
Resident Instruction, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Insurance: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
(15¢); Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); School & 
College Relations, Boston Univ., 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.; 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co., Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC 10; 
Educational Div., Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Ave., NYC 22 (single 
copy free, additional copies 15¢ each). 

Interior Decorator: Personnel Services, Inc., 
Main St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, 
N. Y. (25¢); Dept. of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
(5¢); Registrar, Texas Women’s Univ., 
Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, Denton, 
Texas; Rochester Inst. of Technology, 
Public Relations Office, 65 Plymouth 
Ave., S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 

Journalism: Registrar, Texas Women’s 
Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, 
Denton, Texas; Dept. of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
(25¢); Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); School & 
College Relations, Boston Univ., 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC 
10; U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Careers, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
(25¢); Director, Public Service Div., 
Montana State Univ., Missoula, Mont.; 
The Milwaukee Journal, Public Service 
Bureau, 333 W. State St., Milwaukee 
Wis. (limited distribution ). 

Law: Director, Public Service Div., Mon- 

tana State Univ., Missoula, Mont.; Ca- 

















reers, Farmingdale, N. Y. (25¢); U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC 
10; School & College Relations, Boston 
Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass.; Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D. C. (5¢); Personnel 
Services, Inc., Main St.- Peapack, N. J 
(25¢); Montana State Univ. Law School, 
Missoula, Mont.; Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
(20¢); American Bar Assn., Information 
Service, 1155 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill. (“Law Schools & Bar Admission Re- 
quirements,” free; “Careers in Law,” 
25¢). 


Library Science: Registrar, Texas Women’s 


Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, 
Denton, Texas; Simmons College, 300 
The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass.; Personnel 
Services, Inc., Main St., Peapack, N. J. 
(25¢); Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. (5¢); 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); New York Life 
Insurance Co., Public Relations Dept., 
51 Madison Ave., NYC 10; U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Machine Occupations: Chronicle Guidance 


Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); 
Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Washington 25, D. C. (20¢); Per- 
sonnel Services, Inc., Main St. Peapack, 
N. J. (25¢). 


Marketing: National Assn. of Manufac- 


turers, Educ. Dept., 2 E. 48th St., NYC. 


Mechanics: Personnel Services, Inc., Main 


St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Dept. of La- 
bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (5¢). 


Medicine: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. (35¢); 
Personnel Services, Inc., Main St., Pea- 
pack, N. J. (25¢); Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); 
New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., New 
York 10; U. S. Office of Edueation, 
Washington, D. C.; National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, Education Dept., 2 E. 
48th St.,. NYC 17; American Medical 
Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Ill.; School & College Relations, Boston 
Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. (Medical Records) Director 
of Publications and Recruitment, Amer- 
ican Assn. of Medical Record Librarians 
510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. (single 
copy free). 
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Mineral Industry: Director of Admissions, 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo.; 
Educational Dir., National Coal Assn 
Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Vocational Guidance Bulletins, Michigan 
Tech, Houghton, Mich.; American Inst 
of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum 
Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18 
N. Y.- (single copies free ). 

Modeling: U. S. Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Chronicle Guidance Pub- 
lications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢) 
Barbizon School of Modeling, 576 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 36 (50¢). 

Mortician: National Selected Morticians, 
1616 Central St., Evanston, Ill.; Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia 
N. Y. (25¢); U. S. Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 

Music Careers: U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. ¥. (25¢); 
Registrar, Texas Women’s Univ., Drawer 
A, Univ. Hill Station, Denton, ‘Texas; 
Personnel Services, Inc., Main St., Pea- 
pack, N. J. (25¢); School & College Re- 
lations, Boston Univ., - 705 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass.; Director, 
Public Service Div., Montana State 
Univ., Missoula, Mont.; School-College 
Relations Section, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, 1822 Navy Annex, Washington 
25, D. C.; Publication-Sales Section, Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. (5¢). 

Nursing: School & College Relations, Bos- 
ton Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Personnel Services, 
Inc., Main St. Peapack, N. J. (25¢); 
Registrar, Texas Women’s Univ., Drawer 
A, Univ. Hill Station, Denton, Texas; 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (35¢); National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, Education Dept., 2 E. 
48th St., NYC 17; New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., NYC 10; Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. (30¢). (Anesthetists) Ameri- 
can Assn. of Nurse Anesthetists, Suite 
3010, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Occupational Therapist: Careers, Farming- 
dale, N. Y. (25¢); American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Assn., 250 W. 57th St., 
NYC 19 (3¢); Registrar, Texas Women’s 
Univ., Univ. Hill Station, Denton, Texas. 

Optometrist: American Optdémetric Assn., 
4030 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 

Personnel Work: Personnel Services, Inc., 
Main St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Dept. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D. C. (5¢); New York 
Life Insurance Co., Public Relations 
Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC 10; School 
& College Relations, Boston Univ., 705 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15; Office 
of Resident Instruction, N. Y. State 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Petroleum Worker: Dept. of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
(20¢); Director of Admissions, Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

Pharmacy: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of La- 

bor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
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(35¢); New York Life Insurance Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC 10; Director, Public Service Div., 
Montapa State Univ., Missoula, Mont.; 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Career Information, American 
Pharmaceutical Assn., 2215 Constitution 
Ave., NW, Washington 7, D. C.; Train- 
ing Coordinator, McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Careers, Farmingdale, N. Y. (25¢). 

Photographer: Sales Service Div., Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. (single 
copy free); Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Careers, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. (15¢); Personnel 
Services, Inc., Main St., Peapack, N. J. 
(25¢); School-College Relations Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1822 Navy 
Annex, Washington 25, D. C.; Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Public Relations 
Office, 65 Plymouth Ave., S., Rochester 
8, N. Y.; Registrar, Texas Women’s Univ., 
Drawer A, Univ. Hill Sta., Denton, Tex. 

Physical Therapist: School & College Rela- 
tions, Boston Univ., 705 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass.; American Physi- 
cal Therapy Assn., 1790 Broadway, NYC 
19; Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, 
Boston 15, Mass. 

Physicist: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. (35¢); 
Director, Public Service Div., Montana 
State Univ., Missoula, Mont.; American 
Institute of Physics, Public Relations 
Dept., 335 E. 45th St., NYC 17 (single 
copies free, 10¢ each over 10); Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, 
N. Y. (25¢); Careers, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
(25¢); Personnel Services, Inc., Main 
St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Registrar, 
Texas Women’s Univ., Drawer A, Univ. 
Hill Station, Denton, Texas; Vocational 
Guidance Bulletins, Michigan Tech, 
Houghton, Mich. 

Plastics Workers: Dept. of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
(10¢); Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc., 250 Park Ave., NYC 17. 

Printing Workers: Dept. of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
(25¢): Personnel Services, Inc., Main 
St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, 
N. Y. (25¢); New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., NYC 10; Empire Linotype School, 
Inc., 206 E. 19th St., NYC 3. 

Psychologist: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
(5¢): Personnel Services, Inc., Main St., 
Peapack, N. J. (25¢); Chronicle Guid- 
ance Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. 
(25¢); Registrar, Texas Women’s Univ., 
Drawer A, Univ. Hill Station, Denton, 
Texas: Director, Public Service Div., 
Montana State Univ., Missoula} Mont.; 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; American Psychological Assn., 
Inc., 1333 Sixteenth St., NW, Washing- 
ton. 6, D. C. (single copies free, bulk 
wder 10¢ each). 

Radio and TV: School & College Relations, 
Boston Univ., 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass.; NBC Information 
Dept., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 20. 

Railroad Workers: School and College 
Service, Assn. of American Railroads, 
fransportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


D. C.; Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. (25¢). 

Recreation Workers: Personnel Services, 
Inc., Main St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); Registrar, Texas 
Women’s Univ., Drawer A, Univ. Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; Personnel Serv- 
ice, Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 Fourth 
Ave., NYC 16; National Recreation Assn., 
8 W. 8th St.. NYC 11 (single copies 
free, $3 per 100*copies).. 

Restaurant Workers: Director, Public Serv- 
ice Div., Montana State Univ., Missoula, 
Mont.; F. W. Woolworth Co., 233 Broad- 
way, NYC 7; Educational Dir., Natl. 
Restaurant Assn., 1530 N. Lake Shore 
Dr., Chicago 10, Ill.; Personnel Services, 
Inc., Main St., Peapack, N. J. (25¢); 
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Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington 25, D. C. (15¢). 
Sales and Distribution: Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., Moravia, N. Y. (25¢); 
F. W. Woolworth Co., 233 Broadway, 
NYC 7; New York Life Insurance Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC 10; National Assn. of Manufac- 
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YOU 
| AND THE 
AGE OF 


SPACE 


What does the Age of Space mean to you? How can you prepare 


yourself for an important position in this exciting age? These, and many more 


questions, are answered below. Knowing where you stand in this technical] 


age will help you to make a wise decision in your choice of a career. 


Today's young men and women can look forward to a 
bright and exciting future. In your lifetime, scientific 
marvels which may seem remotely possible today will 
become a part of your everyday living. It will be an age 
of electronics, rapid transport to any part of the world, 
and, most exciting of all, an age of space travel. 

Does this sound a little bit fantastic? Not at all. A 
glance at your newspaper will tell you that much of the 
preliminary progress toward space travel has already 
been undertaken. We are busily engaged in probing 
outer space with vehicles which are steadily increasing 
our scientific knowledge. Several satellites have already 
“beeped” back details of cosmic ray activity about our 
earth. Soon, an Air Force experimental plane—the X-15 


—will carry a man beyond the reach of much of the 








earth’s gravity. Truly, the Age of Space IS here! 

The high school student of today may anticipate an 
important role in the Age of Space. But how is he to 
prepare himself for a position of leadership in the years 
to come? One way is to follow the example of the young 
men and women in the Air Force today. They are pre- 
paring themselves by learning skills that. will be essen- 
tial in the Age of Space. They are doing this where the 
Age of Space is reality—in the U. S. Air Force. 

You have the chance to take your place beside these 
alert young people, to learn skills that will be valuable 
wherever your future may lie. But, before anything, 
graduate first. Get all the education you can and then 
—go Air Force. Only in this w ay can you serve yourself 


and your country to best advantage. 
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GRADUATE FIRST 





our schools provide the powers of tomorrow. 


fulfillment of their own life purposes.” 


PRESIDENT OF THI 





“Each young American owes it to himself, and to his country, to pre- 
gs J, tO F 
pare to meet the demands and opportunities of the future. Toward 


the achievement of this goal, education and training are essential, 


I urge every girl and boy in the United States to continue as 
students in school until they have developed their God-given ca- 
pacities to the full. Only in this way can they hope to make their 
finest contribution to the strength of the Nation and reach the 


UNITED STATES 








Measuring your abilities. Aptitude testing is an excel- 
lent way to discover what skill is most suited to your 
abilities and interests. Before enlisting, you will be 
given a series of scientifically designed aptitude tests to 
find out in which specialty you will be most successful— 
of greatest benefit to both yourself and the Air Force. 

You as an Airman. Your life as an Airman begins at 
Lackland Air Force Base in Texas where you will receive 
your basic training. In basic, you will learn military cus- 
toms and courtesy, drill, the mission of the Air Force, 
aircraft identification and other related subjects. 

At some time during your first weeks of basic training, 
you will be interviewed by a classification specialist. 
This is a fellow Airman with personnel-placement train- 


ing. He explains what your aptitude tests show regard- 





ing your abilities and interests. You will have a chance 
during this interview to express your personal desires 
and indicate whether or not you have had specific train 
ing in a given specialty. The aim of the tests and the 
classification interview is to “get the right man in the 
right job.” This is important because most Airmen will 
spend the remainder of their Air Force career working 
at the job selected. With this in mind, consideration is 
given not only to your aptitudes and the needs of the 
Air Force, but to your own individual interests as well 

After basic, depending upon the results of your clas 
sification interview, you will be assigned to either a tech- 
nical school or “on the job” training at an Air Force Base 
In both instances, you are on your way to become a 


specialist in the Space Age Air Force! 











YOU AND 
AIR FORCE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Technical Training. In the Air Force you may qualify 
for technical training that, in most cases, is available 
nowhere else. Only in the Air Force can you get so broad 
and complete a range of training in Space Age special- 
ties. What's more, Space Age specialties are an everyday 
part of the Air Force technician's job. Young airmen 
work, day-to-day, in many and varied technical fields. 

The Air Force is known, too, for the high quality of 
training it offers. The combination of fine teachers, latest 
equipment and modern shops has already produced spe- 
cialists who'will play an important role—they will be the 
technicians who will run the Age of Space. 

You “earn while you learn” in the Air Force. You work 
and train with experts beside you, giving you the funda- 
mentals of such skills as Jet Propulsion, Rocketry, Air- 
craft Maintenance, Guided Missiles, Electronics, Radio 
and Radar, Armament Systems, Equipment Mainte- 
nance. Training is also available in other less technical 
fields such as Statistical Analysis and Machine Account- 
ing, Intelligence, Supply, and Air Traffic Control and 
Warning. 

Once you have mastered these skills, you will be as- 
signed to one of the major Air Force Commands for duty. 
You will then be a vital part of one of the important 
commands as SAC (Strategic Air Command), TAC 
(Tactical Air Command), ATC (Air Training Com- 
mand), MATS (Military Air Transport Service), or 
ARDC (Air Research and Development Command). 


Moreover, since Airmen serve some part of their en- 








listment at an overseas base, you can reasonably expect 
a stimulating tour of duty overseas. 

And while you work, you have the chance to advance 
in your specialty and receive the rewards of higher rank 
and pay. In addition, you have the knowledge that the 
work you do is important not only to your future but 


to the future of our country as well. 
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The Air Force offers many opportunities during off- 


duty time to complete your education. The two basic 


programs are: 


Operation Bootstrap. If you are interested in securing a 
college degree, you can do it while you serve in the Air 
Force. This college program is called Operation Boot- 
strap. Under this program you can achieve your college 
degree in severak ways: 

Attend courses ata nearby accredited college. 


Attend courses conducted by college faculties on the 
base at which you are stationed. 

Take college extension courses or group study courses 
through USAFI—United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. 


The Air Force is deeply interested in its members 


achieving a college education. To this end, the Air 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 





Force may not only pay a substantial part of the tuition 
charges involved, but will also assign eligible person 
nel, on a temporary duty basis, to complete the last 
semester of their degree course at the approved college 
of their choice. During this period, Airmen receive all 


regular pay and allowances. 


Operation Midnight Oil. This program is for the man 
who is interested in securing even greater knowledge 
of his chosen career field. The courses he takes—mostly 
technical—give him the knowledge necessary to become 
more proficient in his daily job and a deeper understand 
ing of underlying physical principles. Men so trained 
almost certainly advance to positions of higher rank and 
higher pay. 

In addition to the above programs, qualified Airmen 
may apply for Officer Candidate School, the Aviation 


Cadet Program, and the new Air Force Academy. 




















OPPORTUNITIES FOR A COMMISSION 


AVIATION 
CADET 


TRAINING 


If you want to become a pilot or a navigator, then the 
Aviation Cadet Program is for you. While it is open to 
high school graduates who may be able to complete 
the necessary qualifying tests, a college background is 
highly desirable. Airmen on active duty may also apply 
Other requirements are: 

You must be 19 to 26% years old. 

You must be single 

You must be able to meet the physical standards set 

for flight training. 

You must be a citizen of the United States and reside 

therein or in its possessions. 
You receive approximately one year of training, which 
covers such areas as pre-flight training and primary 
basic training. Upon completion, you receive the silver 
wings of either the pilot or navigator and a Commission 
as Second Lieutenant. Then you go on to advanced 
training, after which you assume your position as a full- 


fledged flying officer in the Space Age Air Force. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


The Air Force Academy, located near Colorado Springs, 
is the nation’s newest service academy. Here, Air Force 
Cadets are groomed for leadership through military 


sciences, social studies, the humanities and physical 





ADV. 








education. These are the young men who will one day 


assume important positions as air commanders in the 
world’s finest Air Force. 

The four-year course awards the graduate a Bachelor 
of Science degree, a rating as a Navigator, and a com- 
mission as a second lieutenant in the Regular Air Force. 
He then, if physically qualified, goes on to pilot training. 

The basic requirement for the academy is a desire to 
make the Air Force your career. Other requirements are 
that you must be at least 17 and not over 22 years old, be 
able to pass the physical tests and qualifying examina- 
tions. Airmen are eligible to compete for appointment 
to the United States Air Force Academy. Space quotas 
are reserved each year for members of the Armed Forces. 

If you are interested in seeking an appointment to the 
Air Force Academy, write for information to: Cadet 
Advisory Services, U. S: Air Force Academy, Denver 8, 


Colorado. 
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AIR FORCE 
RESERVE OFFICER 
TRAINING CORPS 


The largest current source of officers for the Air Force 
is derived from Air Force ROTC—Air Force Reserve 
Officer Training Corps. Throughout the United States 
and its territories are 179 colleges which are allied with 
Air Force ROTC. 

The basic Air Force ROTC course covers two hours 
a week of classroom study and one hour at a leadership 
laboratory. However, those students who apply for and 
are selected for the advanced Air Force ROTC are re- 
quired to participate four hours a week in classroom 
study along with one additional hour of leadership lab- 
oratory. Those men who are selected for officer positions 
in the Air Force also attend an advanced course. For Air 
Force ROTC advanced students who are enrolled in the 
pilot category this source includes 35 hours of flight 
training and 35 hours of ground school. Air Force ROTC 
advanced students who are enrolled in a non-flying cat- 
egory also receive training that will enable them to 
assume important positions in administrative and man- 
agerial fields. Upon commissioning, officers are assigned 
to appropriate career areas. 

To be an Air Force ROTC cadet you have to pass 
your college entrance requirements and take a physical 
exam. You must also agree to accept a commission if it 
is offered, and serve three years as a non-flying officer 
or five years as a flying officer. 

If you want to combine your college study with the 
preparatory opportunities for a rewarding career in the 
Air Force, investigate the Air Force ROTC facilities 


available before you select your college. 











OFFICER 
CANDIDATE SCHOOL 


Officer Candidate School is open to Airmen in the U. S. 
Air Force. A large number of the non-flying officers in 
the Air Force come from OCS. They are the men who 
perform personnel, intelligence, maintenance, supply 
and administrative duties necessary to the Space Age 
Air Force. OCS students receive the pay of staff ser- 
geants while they train unless they hold a higher rank in 
which case they draw the pay and allowances of the 
higher grade. Upon graduation they are commissioned 
Second Lieutenants in the USAF Reserve and ordered 
to active duty in that grade. They are also eligible for 
specialized training and assignment in such fields as re- 
search and development, aviation engineering, elec- 
tronics, guided missiles and many other vital specialties 
required to maintain an efficient and smooth-function- 


ing Air Force. 











WAF OFFICER 


For the young woman who intends to continue on to 
college there is the opportunity to serve as a WAF Offi- 
cer in the Air Force. Each year a limited number of 
well-qualified college graduates receive commissions as 
WAF Officers. They serve as junior executives in ad; 
ministrative and technical fields such as personnel, com- 


munications, and intelligence. 


AIR FORCE NURSE 


The Air Force nurse is essential to the health and well- 
being of the Air Force. Hers is a dedicated task, serving 
humanity as well as her country. 

Of course, nursing is a specialized field. The Air Force 
does not train young women to be nurses. Once in the 
Air Force, however, the nurse can qualify for additional 


professional training. 


AIR FORCE 
MEDICAL SPECIALISTS 


The Air Force dietitian manages the serving of food in 
hospitals. She directs the purchase and preparation of 
food and assists the Flight Surgeon in instructing the 
flyer and his wife in the flyer’s special dietary needs. 
The Air Force dietitian must be a college graduate. 
She must also have completed her dietetic internship or 


have had three years’ experience in a hospital. 


ADV. 


The Air Force physical therapist works under the di- 
rection of skilled physicians. She helps restore patients to 
normal useful lives through the use of special equipment. 

The Air Force occupational therapist plans and con- 
ducts treatment programs that she herself has designed. 
She has the opportunity to express her creative talent 
by developing occupational therapy tools for each case 
she handles. 

Both these members of the Air Force Medical Team 


must be college graduates in their respective specialties. 





Other Medical Commissions. Those who are planning 
on careers in the medical professions should investigate 


opportunities in the U. S. Air Force-sponsored college 
and internship training programs. 

For after-college programs such as WAF Officer, 
Nurse, Dietitian or Therapist, consult your local Air 


Force Recruiter. 


For information about Airman, WAF Airman, and Aviation Cadet opportunities, use this coupon 
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HE next time you have a shrimp 

cocktail, you might ponder the fact 
that the succulent shrimps you are eat- 
ing could be the very ones that caused 
Mexico to break diplomatic relations 
with Guatemala last month. 

It all began on December 29. The 
Guatemalan government issued a state- 
ment that day, warning the U. S. and 
Mexico that force would be used to 
stop “pirate” fishing boats from work- 
ing in Guatemalan territorial waters. 
(Guatemala claims an offshore terri- 
torial limit of 12 miles. Mexico. claims 
9 miles, the U. S. only 3.) 

On New Year’s Eve, Guatemalan air 
force planes spotted three Mexican 
shrimp boats off the Pacific coast. The 
boats were ordered to put in at a Guate- 
malan port.. When the Mexican boats 
ignored the order, the planes opened 
fire, killing three fishermen and wound- 
ing fourteen. Two of the ships “surren- 
dered,” the third fled back to Mexico. 


Dispute Between Neighbors 


The two nations then fired a series 
of notes at each other. Guatemala 
charged that the Mexican boats had 
violated her 12-mile limit. Mexico asked 
for proof, and offered to submit the 
dispute to the International Court of 
Justice or some other neutral body for 
settlement. She also demanded return 
of the captured vessels. Guatemala re- 
fused both requests. She accused Mexi- 
co of massing troops on her border. 
Mexico denied the charge, and broke 
off diplomatic relations with Guatemala. 

That’s where the matter stood as we 
went to press. Most observers, however, 
expect the storm to blow over. The 
people of both countries have remained 
fairly calm throughout the crisis. 

While Mexico’s relations with her 
southern neighbor are at a low ebb, her 
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Oil from most Mexican wells flows with- 
out pumps..Valves control flow of oil. 
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When highway is completed, motorists will be able to drive from U. S. to Panama. 


MEXICO... 


Neighbor 


with Problems 


Mexico has made spectacular progress ...much remains to be done. 


ties to her big northern neighbor are 
friendlier than ever. Nothing demon- 
strates this more clearly than President 
Eisenhower's visit to Acapulco this week 
for informal talks with Mexico’s new 
President, Adolfo Lopez Mateos. 

The U. S. and Mexico have not al- 
ways been on such good terms. From 
1846-48 the two countries fought a war 
for which many historians blame both 
sides. Another period of hostility oc- 
curred during the 1910’s, when Mexico 
was torn apart by revolution. Rival 
groups and individuals struggled for 
power. 

In 1914 the U. S. occupied Vera 
Cruz for a brief time, hoping to restore 
order and safeguard U. S. business in- 
terests in Mexico. But the unrest con- 
tinued. One guerrilla leader, Francisco 
“Pancho” Villa, led a band across the 
U. S. border in 1916 and attacked 


towns in New Mexico. U. S. troops 
pursued Villa into Mexico, but he es- 
caped capture. Civil strife in Mexico 
did not die out until 1926. 

The last period of strained relations 
began in 1938, when the Mexican gov- 
ernment proclaimed itself the owner 
of all resources lying beneath Mexico's 
soil. This meant that U. S. oil firms— 
leading investors in Mexican oil—had to 
close shop, They suffered heavy losses, 
and Mexico’s oil production dwindled. 

The oil quarrel was patched up in 
the 1940’s, when the Mexican govern- 
ment paid the U. S. firms for the oil 
wells it had taken over. After that, for 
eign investors were once again encour 
aged to help develop Mexico’s industry. 
Today U. S. businessmen have more 
than $600,000,000 invested south ol 
the border. 


More than 75 per cent of Mexico's 
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foreign trade is with the United States. 
Hundreds of thousands of U. S: tourists 
enjoy the scenic beauties of our neigh- 
bor every year. The income from U, S. 
investment, trade, and tourists is con- 
tributing to the phenomenal growth of 
Mexico’s economy. 

The story of this growth is the story 
of a revolution—a political, economic, 
and social revolution that began in 
1910 and is still changing the face of 
Mexico. Before examining it, let’s brief- 
ly sketch in the background. 


“Land and Liberty” 


The original Mexicans were Indians 
—Toltecs, Zapotecs, Mayans, and Az- 
tecs. Vestiges of their civilization may 
still be seen today in mighty ruins that 
testify to a highly developed culture. 
Many traces of the Indian artistic gen- 
ius are found in the centemporary mural 
paintings, architecture, musical works, 
and handicrafts for which Mexico is 
famous. The food most Mexicans eat— 
maiz (corn from which the famous tor- 
tilla, or cornmeal pancake, is made) 
and frijoles (beans)—was the everyday 
diet of their Indian ancestors. 

But the Indian civilization was to fall 
before a handful of Spanish conquerors 
in 1519. The Spaniards ruled for 300 
years. They gave Mexico: their lan- 
guage, their religion (Catholicism), and 
much of their culture: bull rings and 
guitar music, gay fiestas, majestic 
churches, and great universities. Most 
Mexicans today are of mixed Spanish- 
Indian descent. 

The Spaniards governed Mexico with 


a mailed fist. Many Indians died under 
the whip while mining gold and silver 
for their Spanish masters. 

The land was parceled out to Spanish 
aristocrats. They lived pleasant lives on 
their immense haciendas (estates) 
while the Indian peones (debt slaves) 
toiled in the fields. 

In 1810 the downtrodden Mexicans, 
led by the patriot-priest Miguel Hidal- 
go, rose up against their Spanish op- 
pressors. After a long revolt Mexico 
achieved her independence in 1821. 

But the people’s struggle for Tierra 
y Libertad (Land and Liberty) was to 
be a ‘hard one. For the next 100 years, 
Mexico was ruled mostly by dictators, 
occasionally by democrats. Some indus- 
trial progress was made, but this did 
little to improve the lot of the illiterate, 
landless peones. 

In 1910 Francisco Madero led a 
revolution which overthrew dictator 
Porfirio Diaz. Madero promised an era 
of reform. But he was soon murdered 
and all Mexico erupted in civil war. 
Before the fighting finally died out in 
1926, some 1,500,000 Mexicans had 
died, 


“Peaceful Revolution” 


Exhausted, Mexico settled down to a 
“peaceful revolution.” Long-delayed 
social, economic, and political reforms 
were gradually put into effect. 

In Diaz’ time, 96 per cent of Mexi- 
co’s farmers were landless peasants. 
Most of the big estates have since been 
broken up into thousands of ejidos— 
cooperative farms worked by groups of 





Wide World photo 


President Adolfo Lopez Mateos (left) takes keen interest in plans for building 
developments. Mexican government constructs many low-rent homes for workers. 





20 families or more with government 
help and supervision, After four cen- 
turies, the average Mexican farmer has 
a little plot of land he can call his own. 

Some of the land given to the peas 
ants had belonged to the Catholic 
Church. Many of the Church’s activities 
were severely restricted by the Mexi- 
can government in the 1920's, although 
the Church had been a powerful force 
in Mexico since the 1500’s. When some 
Churches were closed by government 
order, fighting broke out. Since 1935, 
however, calmer and friendlier relations 
have existed between Church and State. 
Today there is complete freedom of 
worship in Mexico. 


Spectacular Progress 


Since 1939 agricultural production 
has tripled! How was this accom- 
plished? Vast irrigation projects have 
made millions of acres of desert land 
spring into bloom. (Only about one 
tenth of Mexico’s soil is suitable for 
farming, however.) Mechanized farm- 
ing has begun to replace primitive 
methods of cultivation. Better seeds, 
fertilizers, and pest control have con- 
tributed greatly to the~increased crop 
yields. 

Mexico has become the world’s sec- 
ond-largest exporter of cotton, and 
fifth-largest producer of coffee. Sub- 
stantial gains have been scored in the 
production of sugar cane, grains, and 
livestock. Mexicans eat more—and bet- 
ter—food today than ever before. This. 
plus advances in hygiene, account for 
Mexico’s reduced death rate, once one 
of the world’s highest. 

Industry, too, has made spectacular 
progress. Petroleum and electric power 
production have tripled in the last 20 
years. The output of manufactured 
goods has gone. up nearly four times. 
Mexican factories turn out everything 
from steel and chemicals to textiles, 
refrigerators, and instant coffee. Native 
handicrafts—silver, leather, pottery, 
weaving—are booming. 

Mexico is one of the foremost pro- 
ducers of key strategic minerals: Jead, 
antimony, zinc, copper, mercury, and 
graphite. She is first in silver produc- 
tion. Although more than two thirds of 
Mexico’s 31,426,000 people still live in 
rural areas, industry equals agriculture 
in value of output. 


Political Stability 


Confidence in Mexico’s economic fu 
ture is based primarily on the political 
stability of the government. The coun 
try has ‘been governed under the sarne 
democratic constitution since 1917—an 
enviable record in turbulent Latin 
America. 

Since 1928 Mexico’s dominant polli- 

(Continued on page 42) 


West Agrees on Firmness at Berlin 


“Western unity’’—that was the 
watchword as Secretary of State 
Dulles conferred with the lead- 
ers of Britain, France, and West 
Germany on ways to meet the 
Soviet challenge at Berlin. 


“No concessions without counter- 
concessions,” the Western leaders 
agreed. They also agreed that the 
knotty Berlin issue could not be 
solved apart from the over-all prob- 
lems of German reunification and 
European security (see our Dec. 5 
and Dec. 12 news reviews). % 

Early in February, Secretary Dulles 
made a whirlwind tour of Europe to 
talk with British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan in London, French 
President Charles de Gaulle in 


Paris, and West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer in Bonn. As we 


IS THE BEST 


went to press, they were reported 
to have agreed to invite the Soviet 
Union to participate in a Foreign 
Ministers’ conference in April or May. 

The question of East-West talks 
has been “up in the air” for many 
months. Last month Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev proposed a 28- 
nation “peace conference” to discuss 
the future of Germany and Berlin. 

Thus far the Western powers have 
made no official reply to the Soviet 
proposal. But they are expected to 
reject it as impractical. Most observ- 
ers believe the West stands firm in 
insisting that the question of Ger- 
many and Berlin be solved by the 
four World War II allies that occu- 
pied Germany after 1945 (Britain, 
France, Russia, and the U.S.). 

Last week Khrushchev proposed an- 
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other kind of top-level meeting, but 
one not directly related to the Ber- 
lin crisis. He suggested that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower make a _ personal 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

The President replied that he 
would eonsider such a visit only if 
he were convinced it would further 
the cause of world peace. The Presi- 
dent also noted that Khrushchev’s in- 
vitation had not come through regu- 
lar diplomatic channels, but had 
been made “off the cuff” in a Mos- 
cow political speech that also con- 
tained “very hostile references” to 
U.S. leaders. 

Meanwhile, British Prime Minister 
Macmillan was packing his bags, hav- 
ing already accepted a Soviet invita- 
tion to visit Moscow this month. Mr 
Macmillan, who is scheduled to ar- 
rive in Moscow February 21 or 22. 
told reporters he hoped his trip 
would prove “fruitful” for the West. 

He indicated he would sound out 
Soviet leaders on what concessions 
they might be willing to make to 
solve East-West differences. Thus far, 
the Soviets have been saying, in ef- 
fect, that these differences can’t be 
settled unless the free world makes 
all the concessions. 


Russian Attack “Taped” 


A dramatic tape recording, 
made by a U.S. “listening net’ 
ringing the Soviet Union, re- 
minded the world that the “cold 
war’ was as chill as ever. 


The U.S. Government said the 
tape recording proved that Russian 
fighter pilots deliberately shot down 
an unarmed U.S. Air Force transport 
near the Turkish-Soviet border last 
September 2. Seventeen Americans 
were killed in the crash. 

The gleeful plane-to-plane conver- 
sations of the Russian pilots as they 
closed in for the attack were sharp 
and unmistakable on the recording. 

The unarmed U.S. transport, with 
17 GIs and Army officers aboard, had 
strayed across the Turkish border 24 
miles into Soviet Armenia. It may 
have wandered off course because of 
a navigational mistake. But some in- 
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Wide World 


ATHLETES UP IN THE AIR—(Left) John Williams, 17, Boston U. 
freshman, is caught by the camera doing something no one had 
ever done indoors: clearing the high jump bar at seven feet! 
Feat topped his own previous record set two weeks earlier. 
(Center) Stein Eriksen, 29, does front somersault on skis at 


telligence experts claim the Russians 
lured the plane with a trick radio 
beacon. 

At least four Soviet fighter planes 
jumped the U.S. transport. This is 
part of the conversation (translated) 
on the tape recording. The numbers 
are the call numbers of the Soviet 
fighters: 

“Attack, attack, 218, attack!” 

“201, I am attacking the target.” 

“The target is burning. There's a 
hit!” 

“The target is banking.” 

“It is going toward the fence [the 
border between Turkey and Soviet 
Armenia].” 

“Open fire!” 

“The tail assembly is falling off 
the target.” 

“Look at him! He will not get 
away! He is already falling!” 

“Yes, he is falling. I will finish him 
off, boys, I will finish him off on 
the run.” 


REDS IDENTIFIED VICTIM 


Earlier the Russian pilots—as re- 
corded on the tape—had called the 
“target” a transport. Thus they knew 
it was unarmed and helpless. 

On September 24, the Soviet 
Union returned the bodies of six of 
the plane’s crewmen. What hap- 
pened to the other 11? The Russians 
say they don't know. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly 
denied that the transport was shot 
down. It insists that the transport 
crashed “by accident,” such as engine 
failure. During his recent visit to the 
U.S., Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 





~ Wide World 
Colorado, where the former Olympic ski champ 
from Norway now heads a ski school. (Right) Teen-agers 
Otto Jellineks and sister, Maria, practice for world figure 


Aspen, 


Mikoyan told U.S. newsmen that the 
Soviet Government had given the 
U.S. all the facts it had on the matter. 

When faced with the U.S. tape re- 
cording, Soviet officials charged that 
the recording was a “fake.” A com- 
mentator for Radio Moscow asked 
why the U.S. had waited five months 
and exchanged a series of notes with 
the Soviet Union seeking information 
on the crash if it had a tape re- 
cording all the time. 

Informed sources replied that the 

U.S. did not disclose the tape earlier 
for two reasons: (1) it wanted to give 
the Soviet Union a chance to clear 
up the matter through diplomatic 
channels, and (2) it did not want the 
Soviet Union to know about our 
“listening net.” 
PWHATS BEHIND IT: A “cold 
war” has existed between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union for more than 
10 years. But a “hot war” is also be- 
ing fought week by week by the in- 
telligenee agents of both nations. 

In this hush-hush “hot war,” it is 
an open secret that the U.S. has 
ringed the Iron Curtain with a net- 
work of powerful radar scopes and 
sensitive radio receivers. 

Many of these radar “eyes” and 
radio “ears” have been set up in pro- 
Western neighbors of the Soviet 
Union. Every minute, every hour, ev- 
ery day, U.S. experts eavesdrop from 
afar on Soviet radio conversations. 
So sensitive are these “ears” that they 
can pick up distant radio conversa- 
tions between plane pilots or even 
tank crews. Tape recorders store ev- 
ery syllable. 


skating championships this month at 
Colorado. Canadian couple won honors last year in Paris. 
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Colorado Springs, 


Then our “listening net” re- 
broadcasts these messages to a secret 
“clearing house,” where they are 
evaluated. This is done in code—for 
the Russians may have a listening 
net of their own. Naturally, we don’t 
want them to find out what we've 
learned about them. 


“WATCHING” MISSILE SHOOTS 


We also “watch” Soviet activities 
with long-range radar. One U:S. ra- 
dar “snooper” installation has been 
set up in Turkey. Observers say the 
U.S. has used this radar to “watch” 
every Soviet intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile “shoot.” Our sensitive 
radio receivers have even eaves- 
dropped on the actual countdowns. 

The first public reference to our 
“listening net” was made a year ago 
in a British magazine, Isis. An article 
written by two British university stu- 
dents contained the following para- 
graph; 

“All along the frontier between 
East and West, from Iraq to the Bal- 
tic, perhaps farther, are monitoring 
stations manned largely by national 
servicemen trained in Morse [code} 
or Russian, avidly recording the least 
squeak from Russian transmitters— 
ships, tanks, airplanes, troop and 
central stations.” 


REMOVED SECRECY CLOAK 


The two students who wrote the 
article were reportedly arrested by 
the British government and jailed for 
three months. The charge: revealing 
an official secret. 

Now the U.S. Government, with 


its release of the tape recording, has 
removed the cloak of secrecy from 
the listening network. 

U.S. intelligence agents, mean- 
while, called the world’s attention 
to two articles in the September 19 
and 20 issues of Soviet Aviation, a 
daily newspaper published by the 
Soviet Ministry of Defense. 

The articles described an attack 
on an unidentified target by Soviet 
planes. U.S. intelligence experts say 
the “target” was really the U‘S. 
transport. The proof: two of the 
fighter planes mentioned in the arti- 
cles had the same call numbers as 
the planes that downed the transport. 


Civil Rights Code Offered 


Eisenhower pro- 
posed that Congress pass a 
“civil rights code’ aimed at 
halting violence, yet strengthen- 
ing the enforcement of Federal 
civil rights laws. 


President 


The proposed legislation marked 
the first time that the President had 
offered a specific program dealing 
with the controversial question of 
school desegregation. 


Among its key points, the bill 
would do the following: 
Declare that the 1954 U.S. Supreme 
Court decision, which said that seg- 
regation in public schools was un- 
constitutional, “is the supreme law 
of the land.” 


PProvide Federal funds to help 
Southern communities desegregate 
their schools (admit Negro and white 
students to the same school). For 


UPI 
A 50TH STAR? Hawaii's elected delegate 
to Congress, John A. Burns, beams as 
he receives news that House Interior 
and ‘Insular Affairs Committee approved 
(25-4) bill to make Hawaii 50th state. 
Bill now goes to House floor, then to 
Senate. Meanwhile, Burns hopefully adds 
50th STAR to “star-studded” mirror. 


example, the money could be used 
by a community to hire psycholo- 
gists or other specialists to advise it 
on desegregation problems. 
PJail any person who threatens to 
use force to prevent the carrying out 
of the desegregation order of a Fed- 
eral Court. 
Make it a Federal crime for a per- 
son to cross into another state to 
escape arrest for bombing a house of 
worship or a school. 
Require states to keep, voting reg- 
istration records for at least three 
years. The Justice Department would 
have the authority to inspect these 
records to make sure that no citizen 
was being illegally deprived of his 
right to vote. 
Create a commission on equal job 
opportunity. Aim of the commission: 
to persuade companies with U.S. 
Government contracts to hire work- 
ers without regard to race or religion. 

Most Republican members of Con- 
gress praised the President’s propos- 
als as “moderate.” Most Southerners, 
however, attacked them as “po- 
litical.” Senator Herman Talmadge 
(Dem., Ga.) said they were “aimed 
at further dividing our nation.” 

A number of Northern Democrats, 
meanwhile, criticized the President's 
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program as not going far enough. For 
example, Representative Emanuel 
Celler (Dem., N.Y.) called it an 
“empty gesture” that provides “a 
snail's pace for enforcement.” 

President Eisenhower's proposals 
won mild praise, however, from one 
Southerner, Senate Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson. The Texas Democrat 
said the President's bill was “based 
upon the principles of conciliation 
and upon the stated objective of 
‘building a better understanding.’ 

Senator Johnson recently intro- 
duced a civil rights bill of his own 
(see our Feb. 6 news review). The 
Senator said he would continue to 
press for passage of his own four- 
point plan by Congress in preference 
to the President’s. Chief differences 
between the two bills: Senator 
Johnson’s bill makes no mention of 
the 1954 Supreme Court desegrega- 
tion ruling, nor of school desegrega- 
tion problems, nor of an employment 
commission. 

In Virginia, meanwhile, white and 
Negro children started to attend 
classes together for the first time in 
Norfolk, Alexandria, and Arlington. 
(For more on desegregation issue, 
see news review in our Sept. 26, Oct. 
10 and Feb. 6 issues.) 


DRAFT “GREEN LIGHT’? The U.S. 
House of Representatives voted 381 to 
20 to extend the draft law for four more 
years. The present law expires June 30. 
The House voted the extension after 
rejecting an attempt by Representative 
Leonard G. Wolf (Dem., Iowa) to limit 
the extension to two years. 

The bill now goes to the Senate. If 
the Senate votes approval, the bill then 
goes to the President, who is expected 
to sign it. The President had asked Con- 
gress earlier for a four-year extension. 


U.N. STUDIES CAMEROONS. The 
United Nations General Assembly will 
reconvene February 20 to take up the 
question of two U.N. trust territories in 
Africa—the British and French Cam- 
eroons. Both territories are scheduled 
to receive independence in 1960. The 
U.N. session will be a continuation of 
the thirteenth annual Assembly meet- 
ing which adjourned December 13. 


INDIANS “OUT-LAW” NEW YORK. 
The Tuscarora Indians returned to their 
reservation in upstate New York—vic- 
torious over the New York State Power 
Authority. What may have been the 


Power Authority’s last stand wasemade 
at hearings before the Federal Power 
Commission (FPC) in Washington, D.C. 

The FPC ruled that the Power Author- 
ity could not force the Indians to va- 
cate part of their reservation to make 
way for a reservoir (see our news re- 
view in Dec. 5 issue for background). 


IT’S PHYSICS—6 TO 1! The director 
of placement service for the American 
Institute of Physics reports that job 
openings now outnumber qualified job 
seekers six to one. More than 1,300 or- 
ganizations are seeking physicists—the 
highest number since 1956. 


DEAD END FOR 24,000,000! Did 
you write a letter last year and then 
wonder why you never got a reply or 
acknowledgement? Could be. that let- 
ter ended up with 24,054,103 others in 
the “dead letter” office. 

U.S. Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield reports that a record high 
in letters, plus 622,356 packages, could 
not be delivered in 1958 because of 
“careless mailing practices.” Improper 
addressing and illegible handwriting 
were the two chief culprits. 
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Vanguard orbits Earth in an ellipse. If 
Earth's gravity were constant, perigee 
(closest point) would remain the same. 


R planet has a new look. Until this 

month, scientists thought the Earth 
resembled an apple—round and slightly 
bulging at the equator. They have now 
discovered that the Earth looks like a 
pear (see charts). 

All the credit for the discovery must 
go to Vanguard, the tiniest satellite to 
loop the Earth. Vanguard was launched 
by the U.S. Navy last March. It is the 
size of a grapefruit and weighs 3.25 
pounds. Vanguard received little public- 
ity. Russia’s Sputnik II was 350 times 
heavier. 

But weight isn’t everything. Vanguard 
had something special. Its radio trans- 
mitter was powered by solar batteries. 
These convert sunlight into electricity, 
and@last indefinitely. Other U.S. and 
Soviet satellites were powered with 
chemical batteries. They ran down in a 
few days. 

Today Vanguard is still beep-beeping 
as it tirelessly loops the Earth. Day after 
day, month after month, a team of three 
U.S. scientists has been recording Van- 
guard’s cheery chirp. 

After studying the recordings, the 
scientists discovered that Vanguard’s 
orbit wobbles. Vanguard’s perigee (point 
of its orbit closest to Earth) was not 
constant. The perigee was closer to 
Earth in the Northern Hemisphere than 
in the Southern Hemisphere. It should 
have passed an equal distance from 
Earth in both hemispheres. 

Significance of the wobbling orbit? It 
means that the pull of gravity in the 
Northern Hemisphere is stronger than 
the pull of gravity in the Southern 
Hemisphere. This finding opened the 
door to a major discovery: The sea level 
near the north pole is about 50 feet 
higher than we thought it was. The sea 
level at the south pole is about 50 feet 
lower. 

Scientists hail this as the second most 
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But the perigee is closer in Northern 
Hemisphere than Southern Hemisphere. 
Apogee (farthest point) also varies. 
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This means that the Earth is shaped 
like a pear—not like an apple. Solid 
line shows “new look” of our planet. 
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Apple Into Pear 


important discovery made by man-made 
“moons.” (The most important was the 
discovery of doughnut-shaped bands of 
radiation high above the Earth—see “The 
March of Science,” Jan. 9 issue.) 
Meanwhile, geologists say the Earth’s 
new look will force them to change 
their theories about the interior of our 
planet. Previously they believed that 
the Earth’s mantle—an 1,800-mile-thick 
layer of rock under the crust—consisted 


of relatively “elastic” rocks. They now 
say the mantle may be tougher than 
expected. Why? It must support the 
Earth’s bulges. 

Another result: geographers will have 
to redraw their maps. Some points may 
be closer to each other than we thought. 
Others may be farther away. In the 
rocket age, if our maps are not accurate, 
long-range rockets could miss their tar- 
gets by several thousand feet. 





Marquardt Aircraft photo 


Passenger Plane of Tomorrow? This is artist's conception of ramjet passenger plane. 
Latest jet liners, powered by turbojet engines, fly at 600 mph. e Ramjet passenger 
plane could fly faster than 1,500 mph, hop from New York to London in two hours. 
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YOU AND YOUR CAREER 





Choosing your career 
in the automotive field 





RESEARCH: In the vast new facilities at Ford’s Research and - ENGINEERING: Mechanical, electrical, ceramic, chemical and metal- 
Engineering Center, skilled scientists work in areas of pure  lurgical engineers are in great demand. They are responsible for 
research as well as in fields directly related to automobiles, the styling, layout, installation and testing of all vehicle parts, 


Fx f ms. 
MANUFACTURING: Ford Motor Company conducts an extensive on- SALES: All-out support for sales comes from Ford Motor Company’s 
the-job training program in the field of manufacturing. Trainees get extensive advertising and promotion programs, thorough market 
rotational experience in production supervision, quality control, research studies, and sales and service representatives who 
material handling—leading to jobs as foremen and supervisors. assist dealers in their individual sales efforts. 


The automotive industry ‘is constantly looking to colleges, 
universities and high schools for young men of ability and education. We’ve room 
to illustrate just a few of the career possibilities available. There are also challenging 
opportunities in purchasing, finance, quality control, industrial relations, public 
relations, market analysis, and accounting. 

If you are interested in an automotive career, write for free booklets on how to become an: 
Automobile Salesman, Test Driver, .Engineer, Service Technician, Stylist, Finance, 
Stenographer. Write to Ford Motor Company, Information Services, Dep’t. B, The 
American Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY ¢ THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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New York Life Presents the 35th in a Series of Advertisements to Help Guide Young People to a Better Future 








HREE Out of five Americans are now mem- 

bers of some church or synagogue. Such a 
majority has never before enrolled in religious 
organizations in the United States. Thus there 
is a great need for ministers. 


You may have been called by God to be one 
of His spiritual helpers at this critical time. 
But how can you be sure that you should be- 
come a minister, priest or rabbi? 


To begin with, you must throw away many 
of your old ideas about what it means to be a 
clergyman. The ministry is no longer solely a 
calling. It has become also one of the most 
exacting and exciting of all the professions. 
Today’s clergy—of whatever faith—must be 
literally all things to all men: preacher, teacher, 
pastor, counsellor, advisor, administrator, ar- 
chitect and financier. To accomplish all these 
vocations, the minister must be a sociologist, 
humanitarian and businessman, as well as 
theologian and public speaker. 


A challenging career 


The minister is expected, in his personal life, 
to be an example of saintliness and devotion 
to God a cut above even his most dedicated 
parishioner. In this age, too, he must have 
enough courage to stand up and be counted 
on the great ethical questions of our time, and 
yet be tactful enough to lead his parishioners 
to share his own beliefs. He must walk sure- 
footedly along the cutting edge of life, amid 
the tragedies, frustrations, monotonies and 
precious dreams of men and women assailed on 
every hand by uncertainty and change and fear. 


Above all, the minister must believe, and by 
example and persuasion prove, that God is 
not somewhere on the sidelines of life, as He 
is for so many persons today, but is the end 
and all of being. He must be confident that 
God has placed in his hands, in the ageless 
precepts of his religion, a greater understand- 
ing of the true meaning of life and death, and 
he must have the power to communicate this 
confidence to others. The millions of new 
searchers for a faith, who today are crowding 
the churches and synagogues without quite 
knowing why they are there, must have a 
leader, not a follower of the congregation; a 


hould you enter 
the Clergy? 


by Hartzell Spence, author of “One Foot in Heaven" 


and many magazine articies on religious and humanitarian subjects. 


fighter, not an apologist; a teacher who will 


give them a God who touches them where - 


they live: in the family circle, in shop and 
union, in office and business, not just in church 
on a sunny Sabbath day. 


What a challenge! 


You probably are thinking by now that 
nobody is equal to such a task. The truth is: 
few are. About half of all aspirants fail to 
make the grade. The clergy, of whatever faith, 
is a select and special group unlike any other 
fraternity anywhere. It is comprised of those 
called by God to carry out His will on earth. 
But the history of the ministry would seem to 
prove that God has moved even quite ordinary 
men to be great in His work, and has endowed 
His ministers with the necessary skills, once 
they had the faith. So it is well to remember 
that, although the ministry requires unusual 
attributes, some great church leaders have 
been men of less than superior talent or edu- 
cation whose faith and zeal God has used to 
His advantage. 


Demands and privileges 
Another thing: if you feel that you might be 
making a sacrifice by entering the clergy, dis- 
miss the thought at once. True: you'll never 
be money-rich. True: if you are qualified to 
be a successful clergyman, you are equally 
capable of being a successful corporation pres- 
ident, judge, senator, doctor, or almost any- 
thing else you might desire. True: if you are a 
Roman Catholic, you will never have children 
or a home of your own. True: you may seem 
to be buried for years ministering in a lowly 
parish far from home. You may work all your 
life at labors which others consider insignifi- 
cant, even futile. You probably never will be- 
come celebrated with the red hat of a cardinal, 
or the miter of an Episcopal bishop, or the 
presidency of a denomination, or leadership 
of a great synagogue on Fifth Avenue; such 
fame probably will elude you. But to God’s 
ministers these are not sacrifices. They are the 
privileges of service which, permitting a share 
in need and pain, bring greatest joy. This may 
be hard for you to understand. But if you do 
understand, and still want to go on, then you 
are halfway there. 


But how can you be sure that you have been 
called by God? How can you know that this 
is not just a timid way of escaping from the 
competition of earthly life, for example? Or 
just your egotistical whim? Or a delusion that 
here is an easy way to become an important 
leader of meni? All these, and many other mis- 
placed zeals, have convinced youngsters that 
they were called by God. 


Qualifications for success 


If you have such reservations, the modern 
battery of psychological tests will be of great 
value to you in determining whether you will 
be a worthy servant of God. Your I.Q. will be 
120 or higher. Your aptitude tests will score 
high in the social sciences, salesmanship, or- 
ganizational ability and teaching. Your per- 
sonality inventory will show you sensitive to 
people and their problems, curious about life, 
possessed of a deep sense of obligation and 
respect for duty which makes you drive your- 
self continuously beyond the limits of your 
strength. You will show a practical stubborn- 
ness tempered by sufficient humility that you 
can concede to others. You will possess emo- 
tional maturity, you will be neat, speak per- 
suasively in correct grammar, be courteous 
and mannerly, cheerful and optimistic, and 
will have a sense of humor which enables you 
to laugh at your own mistakes. You will have 
a strong physique and not a lazy bone in your 
body. Tests now given widely in theological 
seminaries prove that if a candidate is seriously 
lacking in many of the above characteristics, 
his chances are doubtful. 


Do you like to hitch your wagon to a star? 
Does your idealism overwhelm others? Do 
you stand up for your convictions against 
mockers and scorners? Do you love all kinds 
of people with genuine concern? Are you a 
strong leader and yet a happy follower? You 
should be able to answer “yes” to most of 
these questions. 


The call to serve 


A phenomenon of today’s young candidates 
for the clergy is that almost half of them do 
not, at the apprentice stage, have a clear-cut 
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concept of God and, in the Christian ministry, 
an equally positive acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God. For the other half there is 
no question: most of them decided on the 
priestly vocation in their earliest teens and 
stuck with it. But a growing number of young 
men and women, many from non-religious 
homes, are choosing the ministry while they 
are in ‘college. They have decided that there 
must be more to life than fame and money; 
they want their lives to count for something 
important. They are drawn to the clergy by an 
unseen hand; many resist it, and almost cer- 
tainly their fiancees try to discourage them. In 
these young people the seminaries today are 
finding some of their strongest students. So it 
is quite possible that you, well along in plans 
for another career, may decide to enter the 
ministry. Here, surely, is a call from God, even 
to a young person who has given little previous 
thought to religion. 


Certain additional qualifications are im- 
portant in the Roman Catholic priesthood 
and the Jewish rabbinate,. 


The Catholic priesthood entails complete 
surrender to the will of God as directed by the 
church. Candidates for holy orders must be 
overwhelmed at age twelve or thirteen by the 
thrill of devoting their entire lives to Christ’s 
work, wherever it may call them, to the ex- 
clusion of all earthly considerations. They are 
to be part of the body of Christ, and for them 
that is the greatest possible honor. Boys whose 
bent is toward religious education would 
probably join one of the teaching orders, such 
as the Jesuits or Dominicans, rather than the 
diocesan clergy. Young men to whom the 
monastery appeals would enroll with an order 
such as the Trappists, and devote their lives 
to contemplation and study. If their religious 
ardor is evangelistic, they would probably 
unite with a missionary order. The Roman 
Catholic priesthood, therefore, requires that 
some character traits and religious convictions. 
be in sharper focus than does the Protestant 
ministry. It would be well for parents of a Cath- 
olic boy who desires to become a priest to con- 
sult someone within the church who knows 
him well, and can steer him into the channel 
which would make best use of his talents and 
temperament. 


The rabbinate also makes special demands 
upon its candidates. In America, the role of 
the rabbi has undergone great changes. Seldom 
is he called upon, as in Europe, to be the 
patriarch of his flock. Rather, he tends in the 
Reform branch to function much in the man- 
ner of the Protestant minister, in the Conserv- 
ative branch to be preacher-teacher, and only 
among the Orthodox groups is he still largely 
a scholar-saint. To become a rabbi involves 
enormous scholarship and prodigious memory, 
a veneration of Jewish law and tradition, and 
special ceremonial skills. Humianitarian zeal 
and the ability to lead social crusades are 
particularly important, and infinite patience 
to face the special heartaches of a minority 
group. But essentially, the same traits which 
characterize any clergyman would hold good 
in determining whether you should become a 
rabbi 

Women’s place in the Clergy 
What about a girl? If you are a Protestant, 
there is a future for you in the ministry. There 
are now nearly 7,000 women preachers. Sixty- 
three denominations ordain women. No spe- 
cial requirements, beyond those for male can- 
didates, are necessary. 


What about education? 


A college degree is almost essential now, and 
this is only the beginning. Protestants general- 
ly require at least three post-college years of 
special training in seminary. The Roman 
Catholics merge college and seminary into a 
six-year course. Jewish studies involve at least 


as much time. The work is difficult, with little 
time for play. Exceptional grades must be 
maintained. More than that, the candidate’s 
personality and habits are under constant 
scrutiny. One who is to serve God must be a 
man or woman of Godly mien, and grow in 
Grace. The cost of education is not too expen- 
sive a burden on the parent. All religious 
organizations have scholarship funds and 
work programs to help deserving students. It 
is safe to say that no worthy candidate for the 
clergy is ever refused an opportunity for lack 
of funds. 

What about material rewards? They are not 
great, but the day of the poverty-stricken 
clergy is almost gone. Catholic priests, having 
no families, receive their needs and often 
many comforts, but little else. In the Protes- 
tant denominations, salaries and housing are 
now respectable, with adequate, actuarially- 
sound retirement funds provided by most 
churches. The average Protestant minister re- 
ceives at least $4,000 a year and his residence; 
many have salaries of $8,000 to $15,000, a few 
even more. Most rabbis also do well, in the 
Reform and Conservative branches earning 
$7,500 a year up, plus generous gifts and fees 
for ceremonials. 


Family life 


What about family life? In the Catholic priest- 
hood, of course, there is none. The priest fore- 
goes this happiness for a different one. In 
other faiths, clergymen these days no longer 
find their wives and children set apart; they no 
longer live in a goldfish bowl on top of an 
ivory tower. The wife need be no more active 
in church work than she desires to be. But a 
minister can be ruined in his calling by a dis- 
cordant spouse. A young man who contem- 
plates entering the ministry must find a mate 
who shares his own idealism, who is devoid of 


jealousy or envy, who is happy because her 


husband is doing what he must do, and will 
not try to deflect him or shape him to her 
own ambitions. 


It is often remarked that ministers’ families, 
who are spared the erosions and competitions 
of business, who don’t have to compete with 
the Joneses, who need not worry, as others 
often must, about unemployment or security, 
who enjoy from their-closeness to God a seren- 
ity and confidence that escapes most of their 
neighbors, seem to be so much happier than 
most other people. When, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the clergyman must face controversy, 
hostility and personal heartache, the family’s 
trust in God draws it closer together, fortify- 
ing it against undue anxiety. If happiness and 
love are riches, then most ministers’ families 
are very rich indeed. 


Need for Clergymen 


What about opportunity? It is as wide as the 
portals of heaven. There are only 355,000 
clergy in America to serve 104,000,000 church 
members. Every denomination needs more 
than it has. There will be an acute shortage of 
clergymen for at least another generation. As 
the churches expand—and all of them are 
growing—they require more and more spe- 
cialists: teachers, executives, financiers, youth, 
social and community workers, music direc- 
tors, research scholars, college presidents, 
athletic directors, editors and writers, family 
counsellors, chaplains for the armed forces, 
industry and in institutions, missionaries, and 
a host of others. [In many of these specialties, 
no actual.preaching from a pulpit is ever re- 
quired. Almost any skill useful in private life 
is needed in the ministry. 


Opportunities and rewards 


There are hundreds of types of opportunities 
for clergymen, enough surely to fit the apti- 
tudes and ambitions of any talented youngster. 
And all are richly rewarding. The minister fills 
a special role in society. No place is too high 


for him; he walks among all kinds of people. 
He is looked up to and trusted by everyone. 
To him come for guidance the alcoholics, the 
psychotics, the victims of broken: homes, the 
pre-delinquent children; he it is who stays 
with these lost sheep and tends them. 


Some of his most precious moments will re- 
sult from sharing with the great rank and file 
of his parish their moments of death and 
family crisis, and also their celebrations of 
happy milestones along life’s way, and of 
being helped and loved in turn by all his 
people. There is no monotony in such a life. 
He is never in a rut, never in a squirrel cage. 
He constantly receives deep spiritual exhilara- 
tion as God, through him, touches and helps 
the downtrodden, charts the unfortunate to a 
new life, inspires the hesitant, and heals the 
sick at heart. Each day, fortified by his faith, 
the minister can test his strength against the 
whole world, uncover evil, fight oppression, 
challenge untruth, uphold the virtues and 
ethics which make men and nations noble. 

He can make his life count. 

No matter how hard he works, his job is 
never done, his opportunities never spent, the 
need for his ministry never abated. 

What more could anyone ask of life? 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career as a Clergyman is one 
of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free book- 
let, “ Planning for a College Education.” Check 
the booklet you want below, and mail the cou- 
pon today. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1959, New York Life Insuranc® Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. S-22 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


(_] Medical 
Technologist 
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Industry 
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Own Business 
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[_] Public Servant 

[_] Retailing 
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[_] Secretary 

[_] Social Worker 

[_] Lawyer [| Teacher 

[|] Librarian [_] Traffic Manager 

[_] Life Insurance [_] Planning for a 
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[_] Accountant 
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Engineer 

[_] Architect 

[_] Armed Forces 

[_] Atomic Scientist 

{_] Banker 
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[ ] Clergyman 
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{_] Doctor 

[_] Electronic 
Engineer 

[_] Engineer 
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[_] Food Retailing 
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Let’s Travel 


By Lawrence Miller, Catholic Central High School, Troy, N. Y. 


* Starred words refer to people and places 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Rangoon is its capital. * 1. Sofia is the capital of this Com- 
4. Capital of the United Arab Re- munist satellite. 
public. * 2. Capital of Italy. 
7. Employ. 3. Gold (chemical symbol). 
9. Ascend. 4. Civil Engineer (abbr.). 
10. Comer. 5. Electrified particles 
*12. Eighteenth President (initials). ots " pe ’ 
- s 6. The Sooner State. 
13. Tenth month (abbr.). * pa te 
15. Paid public notice (abbr.). 8. Island at the tip of Italy’s “boot. 
16. Rodent. 9. Heal. 
*18. Santiago is its capital. °11. Adam's garden. 
19. Adventure novel by H. R. Hag- 13. Exclamation of surprise. 
gard. 14. Thallium (chemical symbol). 
20. Ages. 17. High. 
— — Bo flakes. 
a on *21. Author of Main Street (initials). 
24. Organ of sight. i Siectah ol Gelenee igh 
6 Wate hacer. 2. Doctor of Science (abbr.). 
27. Chum. 24. Recede. 
*28. He Lecame a Senator after being 25. Long period of time. 
Vice-President (initials). °27.: Capital of France. 
29. Upon. 28. Aluminum (chemical symbol). 
31. Cushion. 30. Nickel (chemical symbol). 
°33. Communist satellite; capital is 32. Cupolas. 
Tirana. *33. He received the Nobel prize in 
36. Fixed charge. Physics in 1921 (initials). 
°38. Former name of Thailand. 84. Monkeys. 
40. Iridium (chemical symbol). 35. __. You Like It. 
*41. Greek island southeast of Greece. °37. Inhabitants oF Saudi Arabia. 
44. Northeast (abbr.). 39. Anonymous (abbr.). 
*45. Continent south of us (abbr.), 42. Regret. 
*47. Our country (abbr.). *43. Famous building in India, the 
49. Osmium (chemical symbol). _____ Mahal. 
*50. Capital of Switzerland. 46. Either, __. 
*51. Tokyo is its capital. *48. Our eleventh President (initials). 


Mexico 
(Continued from page 34) 


tical party has been the PRI (Party 
of Revolutionary Institutions). The PRI 
—which has yet to lose an election—was 
formed to carry out the principles of 
the 1910 Revolution. 

The current president, Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos, is continuing the progressive 
policies of his predecessors. He won 
election to a six-year term last July, 
after a tireless hand-shaking campaign 
that took him throughout the country. 

Lopez Mateos is most famous for his 
work as labor minister under ex-Presi- 
dent Ruiz Cortines. Of some 13,000 
labor disputes handled by Lopez Ma- 
teos, all but a dozen were settled with 
out strikes. 


Rise in Cost of Living 


Three months prior to his inaugura- 
tion as president in December, how- 
ever, groups of teachers, students, and oil 
workers staged violent demonstrations 
in Mexico City. They were in protest 
against the rising cost of living, al- 
though some observers laid the riots 
to Communist agitation (Mexico’s Red 
party is small, but noisy). Troops using 
tear gas quelled the disorders. 

Last month a dispute broke out in 
the government-run oil industry, known 
as Pemex. One of the Pemex officials, 
appointed by President Lopez Mateos, 
charged that inefficient management 
and labor corruption had cost Pemex 
more than $100,000,000 between 1952 
and 1957. He accused labor leaders of 
the “most vicious practices in the sale 
of employment.” He charged that “hun- 
dreds” of unnecessary workers had been 
hired on the payment to union leaders 
of about 6,000 pesos ($480). 


“House Cleaning” Ahead 


The charges were denied by the 
secretary general of the oil workers 
union. He accused the government of 
planning to return the oil industry to 
foreign private interests. The charges 
of inefficiency and corruption, he in- 
sisted, were propaganda designed to 
“prepare public opinion” for this move 
by the government. The Pemex official 
denied that the government planned to 
let go of the oil industry, but insisted 
that Pemex was due for a thorough 
“house cleaning.” 

A lot of house cleaning--and hous« 
building—remains to be done in Mexico. 
About 20 per cent of the people still 
cannot read and write. In some remote 
areas, half the people are illiterate. Two 
thirds of the Mexican people still eat 
too little and earn too little. But judg 
ing by the tremendous progress already 
achieved, Mexico’s future looks bright. 











yy LIKE THE COAL 
INDUSTRY... 

IT’S A MAN’S 
BUSINESS !” 


says Mack H, Shumate, an 
assistant General Manager at a 
" large Eastern coal company 


$ oo, 
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“The work is interesting! There are openings in all 
phases of coal mining for young engineers. Improved 
safety techniques, new transportatiqn systems, better pro- 
duction methods make coal a vital industry. And you'll 
find that coal mining is a young man’s business!” 


Pins. 2H 
“Of course, this demand for coal mining engineers means 
a wide-open field for promotion and advancement. And 
you start at a2 good salary, too! Wages in the coal industry 
are as high as or higher than any other industrial field— 
and you'll have plenty of leisure time. You'll live well as a 
coal mining engineer!” 


oal industry. The 
great demand for coal means that the coal industry must 
use the newest machines and latest technical information 
in producing it. Asa result, coal producers need engineers 
now and will need even more in the years ahead.” 
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“Research, too! In our system of competitive free enter- 
prise, privately-owned coal companies must be progres- 
sive ... always on the look-out for better ways to do 
things. A great deal of work remains to be done in this 
field and many independent research programs offer 
great opportunities for young men.” 





‘*Find out about mining scholarships 
\ offered by coal companies. 


-' Send coupon below now for 
descriptive literature !’’ 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Dept. 5-5 





Educational Division, National Coal A iati 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on careers for young 
men in the coal industry. 





I have had the following education 
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City. Zone. State. 
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Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“PIN the dial of a time machine 

back 100 years and what flashes 
on the screen in the rules depart- 
ment? “Mind your p’s and q’s!” 
“Children should be seen and not 
heard!” “Never speak until you're 
spoken to!” 

“Horrors!” you exclaim, and give 
thanks for being a creature of the 
20th century and not a petticoated, 
hoop-skirted belle or a tail-coated, 
stiff-collared beau of 1859. The jet 
age has done away with lots of anti- 
quated rules of etiquette, but it 
hasn't banished good manners. When 
manners are tabooed along with 
tribal totems, civilization takes a 
step backward. 


Q. Is it proper for a girl to lend 
money to her date? Last weekend my 
date ran out of money and it was pretty 
embarrassing. He finally borrowed some 
from a friend. If I’m ever in this po- 
sition again, do you think I should 
offer him my money? 


A. It’s a smart girl who realizes that 
money, even her best beau’s, is exhaust- 
ible, and that emergencies happen. 
Don may take you out some night with- 
out making a wallet inspection first. 
Result: a four-course meal in front of 
you and a red-faced, short-of-cash date 
opposite you. Since manners are based 
on consideration, what could show 
more consideration for Don than to save 
him undue embarrassment? 

In money matters, though, discretion 
is important. Give Don the money 
quietly, not under the very nose of the 
waiter or Don’s friends. Just say, “Here’s 
my mad money, to the rescue.” Any 
boy will be grateful for help in a 
temporarily tough and embarrassing sit- 
uation. 

Hint to the girls: Don’t operate on 
the supposition that your date has an 
endless supply of money. It’s not true! 
When he asks what movie you 
want to see, or where you want to eat, 
play fair and come up with a mod- 
erately-priced suggestion. 

Hint to the boys: Don’t try to im- 
press your date by taking her some 
place you can’t afford. It won't im- 
press, but embarrass! And if the menu 
is for well-stuffed wallets, don’t be 
afraid to suggest an item within your 
budget range. Your girl will appreciate 
—and take—the hint. 


you 





Q. I've been dating a very nice boy 
who is well-liked at school. My parents, 
though, say he doesn’t have any man- 
ners. I want to keep going out with 
him, but my parents don’t want me 
to. How can I get him to improve his 
manners so they'll like him? 


A. Here’s the rub in etiquette: We 
do judge people by their manners, 
especially when we don’t have a chance 
to know them well. Even when we do, 
manners are important because they're 
a way of showing consideration for 
others. Your parents have met Jeff for 
five minutes and about all they’re able 
to tell is that he’s five nine, has brown 
hair and blue eyes, speaks English, and 
is vague about a few basic rules of good 
manners. They haven't. had a chance 
to see him as you do—as a boy who's 
liked by people at school (teachers 
as well as students), who has a good 
sense of humor, who's nice to every- 
body. All they know is that he doesn’t 
exhibit good manners when he comes to 
get you for a date. Manners are im- 
portant to them because they’re a sign 
that Jeff knows the score, that he can be 
relied on to bring you home on time, 
that he’ll treat you with consideration 
when you're out on a date. 

If Jeff is lax in his manners, be 
doubly careful of your own. It’s pos- 
sible that Jeff hasn’t had much experi- 
ence in meeting parents in their own 
living rooms. He may be concentrating 
on controlling nervousness so much 
that he forgets to mind his manners. 
Be sure you greet Jeff at the door when 
he arrives, so he doesn’t have to earry 
on a conversation with your parents 
alone while you finish combing your 
hair! Give Jeff time to show he has 
manners, instead of rushing out of the 
house in a flurry. Hold your coat outy 
for Jeff and let him help you put it on. 
Wait for him to open the door. It’s 
likely that Jeff knows his manners, but 
he hasn’t had an opportunity to test 
some of them. Act as though you ex- 
pect him to be polite. When a girl en- 
courages a boy to show his manners, 
he generally does. 


Q. What's the rule about returning 
gifts after you've broken up with your 
“steady”? 


A. “I gave my love a cherry without 
a stone.” Remember the ballad that’s 
a series of riddles? Selecting gifts for 
someone special can often be a riddle— 
and so can the problem of giving them 
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A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“I'm telling Bob to drop dead. Shall 
| sign the letter ‘Sincerely yours’?”’ 


back. Not every present, certainly, was 
given with a return address on it, but 
some things do have to be restored to 
the rightful owner. 

There are two kinds of gifts: those 
bought for you and given for-a special 
occasion (Christmas, your birthday) to 
show friendship or affection, and those 
given to symbolize a relationship, like 
an engagement ring or a class ring. 
The first kind of present, you keep; the 
other, you return. 

Breaking up is a painful process and 
it only becomes more unpleasant when 
you dramatically return everything that 
a boy has ever given you. (What 
would Joel do with the angora gloves 
and scarf he gave you, anyway?) But 
anything that Joel gave you to sym- 
bolize your “going steady” status, and 
that really belongs to him—his “I-D” 
bracelet, his letter sweater, his ring 
must be given back. These things mean 
a lot to the boy who gave them to you, 
but they can’t mean much to you now. 
Don’t be a collector of other people's 
belongings for the sake of sentiment. 

When you do give gifts to your 
“steady,” be suré to give ones that 
aren’t expensive or extremely personal. 
This way you'll avoid the embarrass- 
ment of what to do with an expensive 
watch or sweater, if the “break-up” 
comes. Stick to such appreciated and 
appropriate presents as records and 
books, and you won't have a gift-giving- 
back dilemma if you cancel your -re- 
lationship. 


Q. When a girl asks me to a dance, 
amd responsible for any arrangements? 


A. It’s “lady’s choice,” but the gentle- 
man still has certain responsibilities. 
Rita will buy the tickets for the event, 
but any. after-prom soda or sandwich 
will be your treat, so don’t leave your 
wallet at home. Rita may arrange for 
transportation, but if she doesn’t, it’s 
your job to solve the problem of loco- 
motion, too, just as if you'd asked her 
to be vour date, instead of vice versa. 


nds @ Music 


Popular 

Bobby Hackett at the Embers (Capi- 
tol). The muted, intimate trumpet of 
Bobby Hackett offers Paradise, My Mon- 
day Date, and Spring, Beautiful Spring 
in a program of delicate, danceable 
tunes. Peppi Moreale’s piano and John 
Giuff's bass are tasteful. Jonah Jones 
fans shouldn’t miss this one either. 

Marvin Rainwater Sings (MGM). On 
one side, the Kansas baritone offers 
songs “with a heart”: Lucky Star, My 
Love Is Real, etc. The flip side is “with 
a beat”: Gamblin’ Man, Whole Lotta 
Woman, and other country and novelty 
tunes. Slightly nasal, but a good pack- 
age for Rainwater fans. 

Where's the Melody? (RCA Victor). 
Morton Gould reminds us that Strange 
Music is really Grieg’s Nocturne, that 
Song of Love is from Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony, that Hot Diggity is 
from Chabrier’s Espana-Rapsodie, etc. 
These pops-with-a-pedigree are given 
the full symphonic treatment. Good 


gift LP. 


Classical 

Haydn’s Symphony No. 100 (Urania). 
The Vienna Philharmusica performs the 
“Military” Symphony and the Trumpet 
Concerto. Filling out the disc is the 
Paris Radio-Symphonique in Haydn’s 
charming Toy Symphony. Both groups 
ably handle the material for a reward- 
ing hour of music. 


Folk 

The Ballad Record (Riverside). Ed 
McCurdy has a deep, rich voice and a 
flair for British and American dialects. 
Both talents are amply heard in a col- 
lection of 20 authentic ballads: Black 
Jack Davie, The Three Ravens, two 
versions of Springfield Mountain, and 
others. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Dick Clark’s crazy word, Gazachsta- 
hagen, is sneezed by the Wild Cats on 
United Artists . .. 16 Candles has meant 
a party for the Crests on Coed... A 
TV show with good jazz, that’s Peter 
Gunn; catch Ray Anthony’s version 
(Capitol) Billy Vaughan (Dot) 
and Andy Williams (Cadence) are push- 
ing Hawaii into musical statehood . . . 
Tommy Edwards (MGM) comes back 
with Please, Mr. Sun and Morning Side 
of the Mountain . . . Question: Will 
The Ole Mummers Strut (Carlton) re- 
place the Charleston? You'll be hearing 
it soon. —Bos SLOAN 





PART 1 


What does your 
handwriting 
tell about you? 


Tide 


ARTISTIC — Fancy and an 
original way of writing show you are 
genuinely creative. You'll really enjoy | 
the effects you get with Esterbrook’s 
Shaded writing point (#2048). Your point 
among Esterbrook’s 32 ! 


GENEROUS—I[{ you write big, wide 
letters and don’t close your ‘‘o’s’’ and 
‘‘a’s” on top, you're a warmly generous 
person. The broad writing (#2968) is 
your point. A quality Esterbrook pen 
with your point costs only $2.95. 
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ACCURATE — Are your small letters | 

written evenly ? Your ‘‘i’s” dotted care- | 
fully ? If so, you are an organized per- 
son. Use Esterbrook’s fine writing point 
(#2556). If a point is ever damaged, 

you can replace it instantly for 60¢. 


“ut fruond 
PERSUASIVE — Strong down-strokes 
and precisely crossed ‘‘t’s” mark you as 
a person who influences others. Match 
your writing with the above. If that’s 


the way you write, ask for Esterbrook’s 
general writing point (#2668). 
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A Custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 


Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 


The Classic 
Fountain Pen 


it starts writing instantly—ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


Only Esterbrook lets you choose 
among 32 replaceable points 





University Fashion—the 
shirt with authentic styling. 
Box-pleat in the back, with 
button-down roll collar and 
button in back. White, solid 
colors and patterns. 


For a change in pace every 
high school student should 
own at least three Arrow 
knitted sport shirts. You'll 
like their comfort, fit and 
above all, their style. 





Shirts that casually say 
you’re terrific! A drawer-full 
of Arrow sport shirts is your 
key to the good looks depart- 
ment. Now is the time to 
stock up. 


—ARROW™ first in fashion 
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New releases coming your way, some 
with helpful career information . . . 


Hard-Cover Editions 


The Pulse of Radar, by Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt. The autobiography of 
the man who conceived and developed 
the idea of radar; maps and diagrams. 
(Dial Press) $6.00 

The Danny Kaye Story, by Kurt 
Singer. The life of the comedian who 
has made the whole world laugh is an 
exciting narrative. (Nelson) $3.95 

Above All a Shepherd, by Rev. Ugo 
Groppi and Dr. Julius S. Lombardi. 
The biography of Pope John XXIII; 
photographs. (P. J. Kenedy) $3.95 

Fridtjof Nansen: Arctic Explorer, by 
Francis Noel-Baker. A dangerous trek 
toward the North Pole is a highlight 
in the life of the Norwegian scientist, 
sportsman, and diplomat; drawings by 
Robert Doremus. (Putnam) $2.00 

Wild Animal Hunter, by Wynant 
Davis Hubbard.’ True tales of life in 
the heart of Africa’s jungles by a man 
who stalked wild beasts for 15 years; 
drawings and glossary. (Harper) $2.75 

Ira Aldridge: Negro Tragedian, by 
screen star Herbert Marshall and Mil- 
dred Stock. Would-be thespians will 
enjoy this biography of the famous 
Shakespearean actor; photographs. 
(Macmillan) $7.50 








Paperback Editions 

The Edge of the Sea, by Rachel L. 
Carson. A fascinating book about living 
things found along our Atlantic séacoast; 
illustrated by Bob Hines. (Mentor) 50¢ 

*The Fastest Man Alive, by Lt. Col. 
Frank J. Everest, Jr., as told to John 
Guenther. The thrill-packed story of 
America’s famous rocket-plane_ pilot. 
(Pyramid) 35¢ 

The Kodak Camera Guide. Draw- 
ings and black-and-white and color 
photographs illustrate this “how to” 
book for amateur and _ professional 
photographers. (Giant Cardinal) 50¢ 

*The Incurable Wound and Further 
Narratives of Medical Detection, by 
Berton Roueche. Well documented epi- 
sodes from modern medicine, full of 
suspense and excitement. (Berkley) 
35¢ 

The Great Religions By Which Men 
Live, by Floyd H. Ross and Tynette 
Hills. An intelligent examination of the 
world’s living religions and the questions 
they answer. (Crest) 35¢ 


*A March Teen Age Book Club selection. 


Looking ana 


| Pisinepepveres 


Show of the Week: Hamlet is one of 
the greatest plays ever written, prob- 
ably the greatest. London’s brilliant Old 
Vic Company will present Shakespeare’s 
tragedy in a 90-minute version on CBS- 
TV, Tuesday, Feb. 24. John Neville 
will play Hamlet, the Danish prince 
who avenges his father’s murder. Bar- 
bara Jefford is Ophelia. Although much 
was cut to compress the full play into 
90 minutes, most of the key scenes and 
speeches have been retained. If possi- 
ble, read Shakespeare’s original version 
before the telecast. 


& A good half-hour play is ready for 
CBS-TV’s Lux Playhouse tonight, Feb. 
20. “Various Temptations” will star Ida 
Lupino as a plain girl who hides a man 
(Hurd Hatfield) from the polices 


®& It’s a pity that some of those good 
Sunday shows can’t be spread out over 
the week. Anyway, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury (CBS-TV) is re-living “The Times 
of Teddy Roosevelt.” The show dug up 
some fine old movies of T.R.’s day. Also 


on Sunday, Feb. 22, is a repeat of one 
of the March of Medicine documen- 
taries: “M.D. International.” This film 
will show American doctors and nurses 
at work in places like Lebanon, Ethio- 
pia, and the Orient. If medicine is your 
career goal, don’t miss this NBC-TV 
program. 


B® Anyone for snakes or alligators? 
You'll see plenty on Bold Journey, ABC- 
TV, Monday, Feb. 23. “Kathy Grows 
Up” on Father Knows Best (CBS-TV), 
scorns her childish playmates, and con- 
sorts with adults—for a funny situation 
comedy. On The Danny Thomas Show 
(ABC-TV), Annette Funicello plays an 
Italian exchange student out on her first 
American date, 


& “Ticker Tape,” a mystery centering 
around a returning Olympic hero (given 
a ticker tape parade) and a plot to 
bomb the big event, is the story for 
Naked City, ABC-TV, Tuesday, Feb. 
24. Beverly Bentley plays a blind girl 
in this episode. : 


& Annette Funicello is appearing all 
over the screens these days. On ABC- 
TV, Thursday, Feb. 26, she acts as a 
young Spanish girl who goes to Cali- 
fornia looking for her father. Her father 

isn’t there. Zorro to the rescue! 
Check your local paper for time and 

channel of each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 


Shoot the Moon! 


(Continued from page 12) 


ants is likely to decline. New career 
opportunities include security analysts, 
bond traders, and investment counsel- 
lors. 

Last year a woman worked as a 
scientist on the U.S.S. Nautilus, the 
world’s first atomic submarine. Perhaps 
next year a woman will pay a visit to 
“the man in the moon.” New under- 
standing of how the atom can serve for 
peace will create new professions for 
women in science. There are now eight 
times as. Many women engineers as 
there were five years ago, and the doors 
of opportunity and knowledge are barely 
opened! 

No guidance counsellor can or wants 
to put you in the orbit you will travel 
for the rest of your. life. No one can 
predict the future of the world or even 
the exact future of our own society. We 
do know that career opportunities for 
women are expanding rapidly and that 
marriage and a career are in the cards 
for you. “Build your castles in the air— 
but don’t forget to put the foundations 
under them.” As you grow in courage, 
imagination, and good sense; as you 
grow in willingness to learn, you will 
have the necessary equipment for what- 
ever the future may hold. 





PRESCRIPTION FOR YOUR FUTURE: A CAREER 


PHARMACY 


No doubt you’ve long been aware of the symbol Rx. In your neighbor- 
hood pharmacy, it says, “This is where health is safeguarded.” On 
your doctor’s prescription, it denotes instructions to be carried out 
by a registered pharmacist. People everywhere have come to recog- 
nize Rx as the symbol of professional pharmacy. To you, Rx means 
unlimited opportunity. 

The thorough academic and scientific background you receive in a 
pharmacy undergraduate program enables you to pursue a variety of 
careers. A registered pharmacist with an interest in business will find 
that retail pharmacy suits his needs, while one with administrative 
ability can go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. If scien- 
tific research is your strong point, you will meet a challenge in phar- 
maceutical development and manufacturing. Creative ability can be 
channeled through pharmacy into scientific writing, art and teaching. 
And if you enjoy selling, a background in pharmacy is helpful in 
qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
These are just some of the many opportunities that await the regis- 
tered pharmacist of tomorrow. Why not investigate pharmacy as a 
career for yourself by writing for further information? 


The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Medicine... Designed for health... Produced with care. 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Dept. 914; Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiet 
“What Is a Pharmacist?” 


NAME. 
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Letters 








Thinking for Yourself 


Dear Editor: 

One of the most important things a 
student can learn in high school is to 
think for himself. Most teachers give 
too much homework that must merely 
be copied out of the textbook. The stu- 
dent does not have enough time to re- 
member what he copies or to do re- 


search on his own. We should have less 
copied work and more individual work. 
When we become adults, we won't 
have a textbook. 

Judith Cash 

Hamburg Senior High School 

Hamburg, New York 


Cut Foreign Aid? 


Dear Editor: 

I wholeheartedly agree that we 
should cut our foreign aid [see Jan. 9 
issue]. Why should we give to others 
when some of our fellow Americans are 
in need? Suppose someone in our fam- 








You made the date weeks ago. 
Picked your clothes carefully . . . and 
even rehearsed what you'll say when 
the door opens! 

But all at once you're wobbly in- 
side, You'd like to run. All because 
you've suddenly seen yourself as 
others see you. You're face to face 
with your complexion . . . sinkingly 
aware of every little blemish, every 
little hickie you’ve been hoping 
would go away—and hasn't. 


What chance do you have? 


...to make an impression with a 
bright line of chatter and the 
smoothest cha-cha-cha this side of 
the equator, when you've got trouble 
like that? More chance than you 
think--if you turn your skin prob- 
lems over to Noxzema. 

Noxzema care works such won- 
ders, you'll hardly believe your eyes. 
And it’s so easy. 


Give yourself ‘the full treatment’ 


Wash with Noxzema morning and 
night. Use it like soap. Smooth 
Noxzema on, wash it off with a wet 
washcloth. Greaseless, it glides right 
off with water, leaves your skin cool, 
refreshed, thoroughly clean! 


Fact is, Noxzema is the only cream 
that cleans thoroughly like soap, and 
medicates while it cleans. That 
means surface blemishes get special 
medicated treatment every time you 





Could you face 
a blind date tonight? 


wash your face. No wonder you see 
results so fast! 


Let Noxzema work for you all day. 
Unlike caky cover-ups, Noxzema 
vanishes into your skin, fights skin 
problems invisibly —without peeling 
or flaking. 

Fellows use it after shaving, to 
soothe small nicks and razor dam- 
age, to keep those unattractive 
blemishes continuously medicated. 
Girls use Noxzema under makeup to 
protect skin and, of course, to help 
blemishes go away fast! 


At night, pat extra Noxzema on 
trouble spots. Noxzema makes short 
work of them, because it has not one, 
but five medicinal ingredients! And 
Noxzema is greaseless, won't mess 
up your pillow. 


Social security you can count on 


Use Noxzema regularly and avoid 
those last minute uneasy feelings be- © 
fore a big date. You'll find out as 
millions have, there’s nothing like 
the social security you get from that 
little blue jar . . . because nothing 
improves your appearance like 
Noxzema. Remember, whatever per- 
sonality plusses you may be hiding 
up your sleeve—at the start it’s looks 
that count. Get medicated Noxzema 
Skin Cream today — 49¢, 67¢, 89¢, 
and $1.23 plus tax. At all drug and 
cosmetic counters. 


Advertisement 











ily needed attention. Would we help 


an outsider first? 
John Hermes 
Purcell High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(How about it, readers? Our mailbag 
is always open to your forethoughts and 
afterthoughts. We'll publish the best 
letters. Mail yours, along with your 
name and school, to: Letters to the 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.—Editors.) 


Good Grooming 


Dear Editor: 

Schools should not require students 
to foll-w a dress code, But the school 
should acquaint the students with the 
importance of good grooming. The 
school also can require proper dress at 
extracurricular functions, such as par- 
ties and dances. 

Don Clement 
Windber High School 
Windber, Pennsylvania 


Dear &ditor: 

I agree one hundred per cent that 
schools don’t have the right to tell us 
how to dress. They can outlaw shorts 
or pedal-pushers. But that’s as far as 
they should go. I have a pony tail, and 
I love to rock and roll. I'm just as good 
a citizen as anyone else. Schools are 
here to give us an education—not to 
criticize our clothes. 

Maureen Broadbent 
La Habra High School 
La Habra, California 


Dear Editor: 

Too much emphasis has been placed 
on the price of clothes. Even the most 
expensive clothes look sloppy if they 
are soiled or torn. Remember the old 
saying: “A stitch in time saves nine.” 
If you spend one night a week keeping 
your clothes in shape, you won't have 
to worry about being well-dressed. 

Vicki Avery 
Shasta Union High School 
Redding, California 


Draft Law—Pros and Cons 


Dear Editor: 

Has the draft law become obsolete? 
No! But it should be revised. All boys 
between the ages of 18 and 21 should 
be drafted for a single year. Boys in 
college could serve their year by train- 
ing for three months each summer. This 
would not disrupt their education. 

Vernon Newhouse 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin 


Dear Editor: 

The draft law should be extended. 
Every man should serve his country at 
least once during his life. The only per- 
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sons excused from service should be 
those suffering from a handicap or il- 
literacy. 

Roy Armstead 

Victory High School 

Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Dear Editor: 

Some people say that the draft should 
be dropped. Instead, they say, the 
wages in the Armed Forces should be 
raised. This would tempt more boys to 
volunteer for service. I don’t think this 
plan would work. Money is important. 
But your family and the freedom of 
civilian life are more important. That’s 
why it would be unwise to abolish the 
draft. 

Carole Nightingale 
Portage High School 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


For an Honor List 


Dear Editor: 

An American honor list would be a 
fine gesture. Among the first honored 
should be Jonas Salk, Wernher von 
Braun, and a host of others who have 
made outstanding contributions in the 
field of science and medicine. 

Michael Leon Hammond III 
St. Francis de Sale H. S. 
Denver, Colorado 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Ned Docker that the 
U. S. Government should set up an an- 
nual honor list for distinguished service 
to the nation [see Jan. 30 issue]. It 
would be worthwhile to honor Ameri- 
cans for their services to our country. 

Marilyn Bemis 
Center Grove High School 
Greenwood, Indiana 


Correction Department 


Dear Editor: 

This letter is about the crossword 
puzzle in your January 30 issue. In the 
definition for No. 13 Down, you asked 
for the “Indians conquered by Cortez.” 
In looking up the answer, we found a 
mistake. The correct answer to this 
definition is Aztec. According to your 
puzzle, the correct answer should be 
Incas. But the Incas were conquered by 
Pizarro. 

Fourth Period History Students 
Bogota High School 
Bogota, New Jersey 


(Thanks for pointing out our mistake. 
In the future, we'll do our best to mind 
our “p’s” [for Pizarro] and “c’s” [for 


Cortez].—Editors. ) 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 
I'd like to congratulate your sports 
editor, Herman Masin, on an article 


well done. He treated weight lifting in 
a sensible and straightforward manner 
[see Jan. 16 issue]. Many people think 
weight lifting is for the stupid in mind. 
It’s a shame that these people could 
not read the article. 

The article also was a wonderful in- 
centive for the boy thinking seriously 
about taking up weight lifting as a 
sport. I -have been using weights for 
about six months and have interested 
other boys at my school. I would like 
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to obtain a copy of the book Body Build- 
ing by Martin S. Dworkin, published by 
the Teen Age Book Club. Would you 
please send me the Club’s’ address as 
soon as possible? 

Richard McHenry 

St. Fidelis Seminary 

Herman, Pennsylvania 


(Here’s the address of the Teen Age 
Book Club: 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y.—Editors.) 








HOW DOES IT FIND 


Nike-Hercules, newest of the 
nation’s anti-aircraft guided mis- 
siles, is one of the most accurate 
weapons ever devised. No enemy 
in the sky can fly sufficiently high, 
low, fast or evasively to escape it. 


The secret of this deadly accu- 
racy is the missile’s guidance sys- 
tem, developed by the Bell Tele- 
phone System. Nike-Hercules’ 
“brain” is largely on the ground. 
In the missile itself there is only 
an apparatus for receiving signals. 


Here’s how it works. Long- 
range “acquisition” radar detects 
the approach of an enemy plane, 
and determines its position. The 
missile is launched. 


Two other radar antennas then 
take over. One tracks the plane, 
the other follows the missile. The 
two sets of radar signals are com- 
puted and plotted, and Nike-Her- 
cules is steered by radio to the 
target, where it is detonated. 


Because of our long experience 
with complex communications 
systems, we were asked to develop 
the guidance for this and other 
missiles. That’s one of our biggest 
defense jobs. There is no substi- 
tute for skill and experience in 
electronics, whether applied to ‘a 
missile’s guidance system, or @ 
nation’s telephone system. 


(B) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE TARGET ? 
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adh coc ea 
YOURE" 
A MAN... 


YOU AY DOWN SOUTH in the land of 
cotton (Mississippi), Bailey Howell 
| is one fellow who's never forgotten. He 


'could run for President and win in a 


} | walk—or, rather, a dribble. 
| Star of Mississippi State College, 


| Bailey is the hottest basketball player 


|to come out of the South since Bob 
| Pettit. How do you like these “peanuts”: 
| Sophomore year: No. 9 in the nation 
in scoring with 25.9 per game average; 

No. 1 in field goal accuracy with .568 
shooting average; and No. 6 in rebound- 
ing with 492 clutches off the boards. 

Junior year: No. 4 in national scoring 
| with 27.8 per game average; No. 9 in 
| rebounding with 406 rebounds; and in 
|the top 15 in shooting averages with 
| 515. 
| Senior year: As I write this, Bailey 
|is No. 2 in the land in scoring with a 
|29.2 point a game average—only the 

*|fabulous Oscar Robertson is ahead of 
s| |/him—and No. 2 in the country in re- 
| bounding. 
| And get this: Howell holds 11 of his 
|school’s all-time scoring, shooting, and 
| rebounding records; has been the most 
||valuable player in the Southeastern 
| | Conference for the past two years; and 
| was picked on most of the All-American 
| teams last year. 

-Bailéy is a player without a weak- 
ness. A solid 6-7, 205-pounder, he owns 
‘ | great strength and speed, shoots with 
* |\the best, and is a bear on defense. No 
|wonder famous coaches like Adolph 
|Rupp (Kentucky) and Cliff Wells 
(Tulane) rave about him. “No one in 
the South can touch him,” they claim. 

™ | Son of a rural mail carrier and a 

Because men perspire more than women, | school teacher, Bailey has two sisters 

they are twice as likely to offend from per- | who are also fine basketball players. 

spiration odor. If you're a man...you need | 424 Bailey is just as great a “scorer 

: in the academic department. A straight 

Mennen high-potency deodorants... handy |«4» student, he’s been on the Presi- 

Speed Stick or Spray. Send for free sample | dent’s List every semester for three 

of Mennen Spray. Mail 15¢ (to cover post- | years—averaging 2.5 or better out of 
age and handling) to The Mennen Co., |@ possible 3.0. 


, | Husky, handsome Howell hails from 
Dept. S.D., Box 200, Morristown, N. J. Middleton (Tenn.) High School, where 


|he set an all-time scoring record of 
1,137 points in his senior year—an av- 
erage of 33 per game. His hobby is 
| water sports and his ambition is to 
play pro ball. 

With all his fabulous talent, he can’t 


M EN N EN miss. Betcha he winds up some club’s 


DEODORANTS FOR MEN 'No. I draft pick. 
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“Howell-lelujah!” 


Short Shots 


B® Wave all hockey sticks on high for 
Maurice (Rocket) Richard, the Babe 
Ruth of hockey. Earlier this season, the 
fabulous Montreal right winger slipped 
his 600th puck past a goalie! 

How great is thatP Well, his closest 
rival—Gordie Howe of Detroit—has a 
little over 400 goals to his credit! And 
Ted Lindsay of Chicago comes next 
with about 350. 

The Rocket is the oldest player in the 
league, at age 37, and has been around 
the longest—over 16 years. Like rivers, 
cold wars, and Jack Benny, he seems 
to go on forever. And more power to 
him. 


® And let’s not forget the passing 
touch of Johnny Unitas. When the Bal- 
timore Colt quarterback hit Ray Berry 
in the end zone on December 6, it 
marked the 24th straight game in which 
Johnny had flipped a touchdown pass— 
breaking a 16-year-old record. The old 
mark of 23 was set by Cecil Isbell of 
the Packers in 1941-42. 


® And a splash for Bob Kiphuth, 
Yale’s swimming coach. Under Coach 














Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 





J. GUTENBERG, bookmaker, says: “If 
you want hair that’s neat, not greasy, 
you're just the type for Wildroot!” 


Just a little bit 
of Wildroot 
and...wow! 
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Bailey Howell of Mississippi State 


Bob, coming into the 1958-59 season, 
the Eli “fish” chalked up 169 straight 
dual meet victories, and won 482 wins 
against only 12 defeats. That’s about as 
good as you can get. 


®& Quick, now, which of these aging 
baseball stars stands the best chance of 
being around in. 1960—Ted Williams, 
Mickey Vernon, Enos Slaughter, or 
Early Wynn? Whichever of them makes 
it will enjoy the rare honor of having 
played in four decades—the 30s, the 
40s, the 50s, and the 60s. 

The odds are pretty heavy ‘against 
all of the “boys.” Ted will be 43 in 
1960; Mickey, 43; Enos, 45; and Early, 
41. My dough is Early Wynn. (The 
Early worm is sure to Wynn!) 


® Remember my January 16th col- 
umn (“The Big Build-Up”) in which 
[ pointed out the great number of ath- 
letes who are using barbells and dumb- 
bells to build up their strength? The 
latest star to credit weight training for 
his record-breaking showing is Johnny 
Thomas, sensational Boston University 
freshman high jumper who set a new 
indoor mark of 7’ and who’s a cinch to 
break the world record of 7/1”. 

Johnny works out with the weights 
every day, and has been doing it since 
his high school days at Rindge Tech, 
near Boston. 

—HeERMAN L., Mas Svnorts Editor 





ACNECARE antibiotic action helps you 


ENJOY CLEAR SKIN AGAIN 


Get that “popular” feeling that goes with a clear skin—let 
ACNECARE go to work on ugly pimples and blemishes. ACNECARE 
contains one of the most potent and safe antibiotics known plus 
four other medicating ingredients 

favored by leading skin specialists. 

Help keep your skin fresh and clear 


with continued use of ACNECARE. = Frelusive million-bubble ac- 
tion: ACNECARE foam carries 
antibiotic action into pores 
... right where pimples start. 


HIDES AS IT HELPS HEAL. Flesh-colored ACNECARE forms 
an invisible veil that conceals blemishes while healing 
takes place. ACNECARE covers evenly, conceals com- 
pletely, without flaking. Greaseless ACNECARE is ideal 
for men—no perfume odor. 


ACNECARE: 


Medicated Foam 


Ask for ACNECARE at your drug store 


*Trademark 
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School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 








ART 








AIRLINE SECRETARIAL 











CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN © SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Bovlevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


SILVERMINE GUILD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Professional dipl courses 


in Fine & Commercial Art, 
Ceramics & Sculpture. Ap- 
proved for Veteran training. 








Write: Silvermine Road 
New Canaan, Connecticut 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


4 DISTI sUISHED FA 








BEAUTY CULTURE 











Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 
HIGH 
INCOME 


P are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 

For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
ae Dept. 2-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. 











ENGINEERING 
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Airline Secretary Se. <n 


in an executive 
capacity 
1-YEAR COURSE 
Do your work at your desk 
and in the clouds. Large, well- 
equipped uncrowded class- 
rooms, expert staff. supervised 
dormitories, in block-long fire- 
proof building. Course includes: 





1. Gregg — 

2. Speed Typin: 

3. ) gee air Hostess 1. Teletypewriting 
‘course 8. Personal Hygiene 

4. Airline Terminology 9. GymNICEtics & 

5. —— Office Fundamentals of 

Movement 

6. Airline Fiving 10. Supervised Study & 

Procedur Practice 


Lic ensed by State Education 7) 
Day classes only. Get Book O. 


GRACE DOWNS ain. — 


477 First Ave. New York oe. h roe Y. 
(Bet. 27 & 28 Sts.) ORegon 9-6440 

















SECRETARIAL 
Katharine tbhb 
BOSTON 16 1 S 
Fi reo ; SECRETARIAL 
a wll ~ 7 ie 
MONTCLAIR, & 4. One-Year Secretarial 
33 Plymouth Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 


remapaman . Special Course for College Women 
155 Angeli St. Catalog: tEnrnoiment Dean 





MUSIC 








(BOSTON CONSERVATORY) 


@ A College of Music, Drama & Dance 
Majors in Music Education, Composition, Applied 
Music, Drama, Dance lead to Bachelor degrees in 
Music, Music Education, Fine Arts. Also Certificate 
courses. Fall term. Summer term. Faculty of 60 in- 
cludes members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. Fre- 
quent performances in Modern Theatre seating 500. 
Dormitories for women. 

or brochure, write Albert Alphin, Dir. 
Dept. M, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 








RETAILING 











Chamberlain 


A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
for Girls of College Age 
High school grads; thorough 2-year course 
4 year College grads: concentrated 1-year course 
mens « PERSONNEL « DISPLAY 
HION PROMOTION « COPY 
On-the- job Tretning with pay in Boston stores 
Active social program. Dormitories. Placement 
service. Lic. by Commonwealth Mass. Bd. Educ. 
MISS MURIEL C. COX 








90 Marlborough St., Boston 16, Mass. 











MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


BS degrees (4 yr.) in electrical, mechanical engineering; 
Assoc. in Applied Sci. degrees (2 yr.) in electronics com- 
munications, computers, electrical power, air conditioning, 
metallurgical, industrial technology. Free career beoklets. 
Write Dept. SS 259, N. Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Buy United States 
. Savings Bonds 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 





Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I ama student in high school and 
am interested in entering the Air Force 
Academy. Must I complete my high 
school course?—C. P., Springhill, La. 

Where can I get information on ad- 
mission to the Air Force Academy?— 
H. D., Illiopolis, Il. 


A. High school graduation is pre- 
ferred for admission to the Air Force 
Academy. Take the full academic course 
with at least three years of mathematics 
and two of science. Physical require- 
ments are stiff. Write to the Academy 
at Denver, Colorado, for a copy of their 
booklet outlining the admissions regu- 
lations. Note both the academic and 
physical requirements for admission. 


Q. I am a freshnian in high school 
and am interested in history, geography 
and world events in general. What ca- 
reers are open in this field?—J. B., South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


A. There are several careers you 
might consider: law, teaching, journal- 
ism, writing, and the diplomatic corps. 
Many business organizations and banks 
have foreign offices that require an up- 
to-date knowledge of world affairs. As 
you complete high school and explore 
further in college, you will learn of 
many more opportunities in which to 
employ your interests. 


Q. I have had some experience in 
public speaking and want to become a 
disc jockéy as soon as possible. I am 
thinking of quitting high school. What 
advice can you offer?—H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A. A disc jockey, besides requiring a 
pleasant voice and personality, needs 
a wide background in music, current 
affairs, and the arts. One important re- 
quirement is the ability to “ad lib” in 
clear, simple English. You should make 
every effort to complete high school, 
with emphasis in English, speech, mu- 
sic, art, and history. The more you know 
about your community and the world, 
the more interesting—and successful— 
your programs will be. -H. Z. 
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' School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 








MEDICAL LABORATORY AIRLINE HOSTESS | COLLEGES 
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’ MEDICAL a 
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‘ You can fly next month. Exciting flight a] y 2 San eee eiage also offering degrees in 
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TECHNOLOGY 2 ‘ salnry, $3,500 in a fe a em age medical technology, nursing, engi- 
VAG Home Study or Resident. WRITE + neering degree programs 


. , TODAY for FREE information—F REE Accredited by North Central Association, mem- 
ONE-YEAR co-education- Catalog! McCONNELL AIRLINE SCHOOL | ber of National Council for Accreditation of 
1030 Nicolet Ave., Rm. 0-29, Minneapolis, , Teacher Education, others 

Vame — se— For more information write to admissions 


Address— - € — counselor, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. 























al course under personal 

supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #11 of |; 





Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY THE ARTS 


morning, afternoon and evening sessions 


FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 


Fer 21, tums, MANHATTAN, TRAINING bee CARNEGIE 
MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL College of Fine Arts 


Licensed by N. Education Dept. 
ws 178) Broadway (57 St.), N.Y.C. PL 7-8275 asm 














DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE « MUSIC 

etl = sith aed, sh PAINTING * DESIGN « SCULPTURE 
REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE: B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 








"NORTHWEST INSTITUTE TEACHING 


of Medical Laboratory Technique 


‘ieee 6 Mion. . MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION EVERYTHING 
prepares young women YOU WANT 


Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN wit32.s POI wl dy the sp ey A IN COLLEGE 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS e 4-year accredited college pro- 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS orem combines Where) arts 
Top paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates — one | | and prof ducat At the University of Denver, you'll discover 
of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement. | | e mena a mya for N. Y. what collegiate memories are made of. 
ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap- © B.S. Degree in Education. In the classroom, you can prepare for a 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 Write or phone Director of Admissions — ar one of ae = era of subjects 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION undergraduate ais -ibte ded Sciences 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 Business Administration or Engineering. 
And when you put your books aside for 
the weekend, Colorado’s glamorous, 
fun-filled Rocky Mountain playground 
is only a half-hour away. 
But why not see for yourself? Send today 
for the 1959 Preview Book, a colorful, 
photographic look at what’s ahead for you 
at the University of Denver. 
Mali this coupon now 


























director of admissions counselling 
department SS-2, university of denver 
denver 10, colorado 


please send me your 1959 “preview” book 
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There Are 450 FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY pt AE 
SPEEDWRITING SENIORS—YOU already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- - 
ING shorthand . the ABC’s of the alphabet! That’s city 
Shorthand Schools. why SPEEDWRITING is so ge ane we = 
Wri o us for quickly. That’s why, too, you can 
bere P SPEED- the first year out of high school. With SPEED- 
WRITING WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
SCHOOL nearest students are still struggling! SPEEDWRITING secre- § FREE literature is available on 
taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 2 f h Snell d l 
ou or equest from the schools and col- 
y for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait listed hi Write f 
CONSULT until you graduate. Start putting a guarantee in your leges listed on this page. Write for 
PHONE BOOK future NOW—with SPEEDWRITING shorthand! it today! 
Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Explore science with this free Porter 
Science Kit. 
@ “Your World of Science’ Book 
@ ‘Wonders of Science” Foider 
@ Materials tor an interesting 
chemical experiment. 
$1000 COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 
Kit also contains information and 
entry blank for Porter's Scholarship 
Contest! Send for yours today! 
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PORTER SCIENCE 


Prepares Young America for World Leadership 

















8 Porter By gy Co. t 
Dept. No. 65, Hagerstown, Md. Age | 
r Send me my Free Science Kit. 1 
i Name ' 
Bf Address 4 
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Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Chari! 





CLEO PATRA, snake charmer, says: “All 
the queens admire handsome hair... 
so asp for Wildroot!” 


Just alittiebit 
of Wildroot ¢ ae 
and...wOWw! + / 


---With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 


for $ 
ONLY a 
Need more? 60 for $2. 
Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 
Money Back Guaranteed! 


Just send yeur 
favorite snapshot or — 
Portrait (returned WALLET PHOTO CO. 


unharmed) and lotaayd 
money to.. Box B-620, Hillside, N. J. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America’s Most 
Beaut ful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 



























ii“ “Tops, don’t miss. i i4 “Good. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


MM iTHE SILENT ENEMY (Universal. 
Produced by Bertram Ostrer. Directed 
by William Fairchild.) 


Adapted from Marshall Pugh’s book, 
Commander Crabb, this suspenseful 
English film tells about the heroic work 
of Lionel Crabb when he was a young 
naval lieutenant and an expert in mine 
and bomb disposal. In 1941 Italian frog- 
men had been successfully attaching 
explosives to the hulls of British ships. 
Lt. Crabb (Laurence Harvey) organ- 
ized a British diving team to combat 
this enemy threat. The movie carefully 
follows step-by-step (or dive-by-dive) 
as the team goes into action. There are 
stunning underwater shots of Italian 
frogmen attaching bombs to ships, of 
Englishmen retrieving them, and later 
of hand-to-hand underwater battle be- 
tween the two groups. 


MA MSENIOR PROM (Columbia. Pro- 
duced by Harry Romm. Directed by 
David Lowell Rich.) 


University life may not be as light 
and easy as it is portrayed here, but as 
entertainment, Senior Prom fills the 
bill and introduces some very engaging 
young actors whose futures look prom- 
ising. Handsome Paul Hampton sings 
well and is in the groove as a student 
(?) who wins Jill Corey away from 
jealous Tom Laughlin. In the meantime 
comics Jimmie Komack and Barbara 
Bostock display lively song-and-dance 
form, too. The plot is thin, but the film 
is generous with songs. Even more gen- 
erous is the roster of guest stars: Solemn 
Ed Sullivan introducing likable Hamp- 
ton, Bob Crosby, Connie Boswell, Mitch 
Miller, Toni Arden, Jose Melis, Louis 
Prima, Keely Smith and others who 
keep the collegiates rocking. 

—Pritie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
iA Tops, don’t miss. ii“ '4Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 

Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
“wv Nine Lives (D); Inn of the Sixth 
Happiness (D); My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); 
Last Hurrah (D); Night to Remember 
(D); Pather Panchali (D). 
“Geisha Boy (C); Seventh Voyage of 
Sinbad (D); Young Land (W). 
“No Name on the Bullet (W); Villa! 
(W); Restless Years (D). 
“Blood of the Vampire (D). 











Scholastic Magazines’ National 
H.S. Art Exhibition 


The New York Coliseum will be the 
location of the 32nd annual National 
High School Art Exhibition sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines April 9-19, in 
conjunction with the vast ART: USA:59 
show there. Representing creative youth 
in the survey of contemporary American 
art, it will be among the special exhibi- 
tions supplementing the major show of 
mature arfists. 

The Scholastic show will consist of 
434 national award-winning entries in 
painting, drawing, graphics, design, and 
three-dimensional art. This exhibit will 
be the climax of the 1959 Scholastic Art 
Awards program, which started with 
preliminary regional exhibitions in 32 
areas across the country. 

From the work exhibited in the re- 
gional shows, finalists will be selected 
by the regional juries and forwarded to 
Scholastic Magazines in New York for 
national judging. Here juries of distin- 
guished artists and art educators will 
award over 400 gold medals for out- 
standing work in the 24 varied art classi- 
fications, as well as special awards and 
over 100 tuition scholarships valued at 
$75,000. 

Many school groups in the metro- 
politan New York area, and others on 
special tours, will visit the exhibit. 
Instead of the usual admission fee of 
$1.50 to the Coliseum, a special fee of 
40 cents has been set for teachers and 
students in groups. 


“The Drawback 

Every year, the Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, farmer complained about the crops 
and weather; it was too wet or too dry; 
there were too many weeds, or not 
enough wheat; there was no market, 
or prices were down. 

But a year came when he got a huge, 
bumper crop; prices were soaring; and 
his bank account was bulging. 

“Pretty good year, you have to ad- 
mit,” a neighbor commented. 

“Middling,” he allowed, “but terrible 


hard on the soil.” 
E. C. Vogel, Liberty 





EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT ‘SPECIAL SOMEONE 





65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 





So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 

242" by 312" on finest quality portrait paper. 

Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 

white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 
Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTODD 


BOX 121+ BATH BEACH STA.. BROOKLYN 14 NW. Y 
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Right the First Time 
Jim had planned a fishing trip with 
one of his neighbors, a young Chinese 
with the nickname of Charlie, who, 
though thoroughly Americanized in 
everything else, was stil] a bit reckless 
with the English language. 
At the last minute, however, Charlie 
came over to say he couldn’t make it. 
“Something came down,” he ex- 
plained. 
Jim chuckled. “You mean, ‘came up,’ 
Charlie.” 
Charlie grinned ruefully. “No, down. 
Wife’s foot.” 
The Wall Stre 


et Journal 


Team Work 


A fellow entered a and 
asked for a good, singing canary. “You 
came to the right store,” said the owner. 
“This bird is a second Sinatra. He is 
worth $1,000.” 

“Very steep,” said the buyer, “but, if 
he’s that good, I'll take him.” 

“Oh,” said the proprietor, “you don’t 
buy him so easy. With him, of course, 
you must take that other bird.” 

The customer looked at a second bird 

old, moldy, and ruffled, with rings 
under his eyes. “Why do I have to buy 
him?” he asked. 

“Because,” said the storekeeper, “he’s 
the arranger.” 


pet store 


Liberty 








Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 


J. PAUL SHEEDY,* hair expert, says: ‘‘ Wild- 
root keeps hair neat and hamsome all day 
long.” 

*of 181 So. Harrie Hill Rd., Williamaville, N.Y. 


Just alittiebit > 
otf Wildroot ay 
and...wow! i/ 





Clip it! 


Barber: “Hair cut? How will you have 
it?” 
Customer: “Both short—hair and con- 
versation.” 
Ideas for Better Living 


Speck-tacle 


Jo: “Did the doctor cure you of see- 
ing specks before your eyes?” 
Bo: “No, but I'm seeing a better 
quality of specks.” 
Hi-Court 


That Faraway Look 
Smith: “What made you decide to 
put off your wedding by two days?” 
Jones: “Well, you see, I figured it out 
that my silver anniversary would come 
on a Saturday and I always play golf 


on Saturdays.” 
Tit Bits 


Got His Goat 


A Hoboken, N. J., resident bought 
himself a goat. His next door neighbor, 
the local tax assessor, eventually grew 
tired of the goat being around under 
his picture window all the time and 
levied a $4.00 tax on the animal. The 
owner of the goat complained bitterly, 
and finally demanded to know under 
what law the tax assessor had made his 
levy. 


“The levy is strictly in accordance |;} 


with the laws of the State of New Jer- 
sey,” said the tax man. 


“I demand proof of that!” snapped | 


the goat man. 


“Here it is right in the law book—‘All 


property abutting and abounding on 
the public street shall be taxed at the 


rate of two dollars per front foot.’” 
Woolery Digest 


Riddle 


She: “What’s the difference between 
dancing and marching?” 

He: “I don’t know.” 

She: “I didn’t think you did. Let's sit 


” 
down. 
Barrie Bragg, Dig 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Beaitif.lWALLET PHOTOS 


PLUS 25¢ HANDLING 
for $2.00 
Your friends, class- 
mates, beaus—everyone 
will want a print of 
your favorite photo. 
242" x 32". Perfect 
for job & college op- 
plications. Send pic- 
ture today with order; 
25 for $1.25 (60 for 





Made from your portrait phote 
(up te 8 x 10) on fine satin 
finish double weight paper. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 44, GPO 1101, New York 1, N. Y. 
FISHING 


FREE é535138 


How to choose and use 
your Tackle 


BY 
WORLD CHAMPION 
CASTER AND 
m VETERAN FISHERMAN 
Bit. BEN HARDESTY 





“Use the right tackle, 
Catch More Fish!" 
says the champ 
Complete fishing catalog on tackle selection 
and assembly with helpful tips by world cham- 
ion caster Ben Hardesty. Shows you all the 
Genet tackle for fly fishing, bait casting, spin- 
ning, salt water and exciting new push-button 
fishing. 32 value packed pages, plus 1959 pocket 
fishing calendar by Joe Godfrey showing best 
fishing days. Best of all, it’s all free. Your gift 
from Shakespeare to help you catch more fish, 
have more fun fishing. Send coupon today. 


EASY CASTS—QUICK AS A FLASH 
WITH PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! 


Justa push of the 
button—s-w-i-s-h 
of the rod... 
PRESTO— 
PUSH-BUTTON 
FISHING! 
Make long, easy 
casts every time 
without backlash. 


ORakedsneaw 
No.1797 NEW heavy USH-BUTTON 
duty level-wind model 
with approx. 90 yds. 


12-Ib. line . . . $26.95 WonperCAst 


Pe tae aes a? ee 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY | 
Dept.SS-2, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


| Please sena me absolutely free your brand new 1959 fishing | 
tackle catalog by world champion Ben Hardesty with pocket | 

| fishing calender. 

| Name 

| Street 


City 
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CAN YOU QUALIFY 


FOR THIS SELECT CIRCLE? £, 





CHOOSE YOUR TECHNICAL SCHOOLING BEFORE ENLISTMENT 


Here’s a chance to get a real headstart in the field 
that interests you most. 


For high school graduates and seniors only... 
Developed for you by.today’s Army .. . a special 
educational program for high school graduates 
and seniors only. If you qualify for the Army 
Graduate Specialist Program, you can choose the 
exact technical schooling you want... and have 
your choice guaranteed before you enlist. 


Technical training worth thousands of dollars! 


Graduate Specialists study and work with the 
select circle of Army technicians who are pioneering 
many of the exciting technological advances of our 
times. That’s why Army Graduate Specialist 
schools can offer you the finest technical schooling 
and equipment—at no cost to you! 


Pick from 107 courses . . . Successful candidates 
can choose from 107 valuable Graduate Specialist 
courses. Up-to-the-minute technical schooling in 
electronics, accounting, automotive repair, guided 
missiles, finance, atomic weapons and many more. 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE... 


Seniors have unusual option . . . To become a 
Graduate Specialist, you must pass certain quali- 
fication and aptitude exams—and be a high school 
graduate. But seniors can apply before graduation 
and enlist after... choosing from the widest range 
of available courses. 

Course guaranteed without obligation... 
When you're aecepted as a Graduate Specialist, 
you receive a letter guaranteeing your assignment 
to the course you’ve chosen—when and if you en- 
list. Remember! Even with this written guarantee 
in your hand, you still don’t have to enlist. That 
means you get the course you want... or you 
don’t enlist! 

Don’t miss out! Graduate Specialist appointments 
in each course are limited and quotas for popular 
courses fill up quickly. This week, get details from 
your local Army recruiter. 


Gracbuale Specialist Yruled flats Any 
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High Man on 
the Totem Pole 


$260,000 
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Graduate 
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High 
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J Graduate 


Scholastic Teacher chart by William Hayes, based 
on statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Census, and Office 
of Vital Statistics. 
The actual dollars and cents 
value of continuing education. 


More School, More $ 


More Americans are getting more ed- 
ucation each year. 

And moreover, the higher they go up 
the educational ladder, the higher their 
salaries. 

Recent reports from the U.S. Census 
Bureau disclose that the average edu- 
cational level of American adults in- 
creased more than one full year be- 
tween 1950 and 1957. A gain of two 
years has been recorded since 1940. 

As of March, 1957, persons 25 years 
and older had completed a median of 
10.5 years of schooling. The breakdown 
of age groups shows recent improve- 
ments in educational attainment: 
>The median level of schooling of those 
aged 25-29 was beyond four years of 
high school. 
>The median level of the 45-54 age 
group was about the completion of the 
second year of high school. 
>The median level of the 65 and over 
group was beyond the eighth grade. 

As for salaries: 

Figures for 1956 show that men 
workers with an eighth-grade educa- 
tion had a median income of $4,035. 
Those with a four-year college educa- 
tion earned $6,980. As for estimated 
lifetime earnings, see chart at left. 


° . 
Night Teachers Quit 

New York City’s 16 evening high 
schools normally have an enrollment of 
30,000 students and 800 teachers. 

When the schools opened for the 
spring semester earlier this month, many 
of the students appeared but only 90 of 
the teachers showed up. The reason: 
a “mass resignation” of teachers in pro- 
test over salaries. 

The city Board of Education, while 
refusing to recognize the teachers’ mass 
action, was forced to close all but one 
of the evening high schools two days 
after the term began. The board an- 











CAREERS ISSUE 
This week, Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, and 
Junior Scholastic feature special sections on ‘Your Career.” 
To supplement this material, Scholastic Teacher devotes a major 
portion of its editorial space to career planning, guidance. 








nounced it would open five “central” 
schools for “priority” students (those 
scheduled to graduate in June). It also 
announced that it would recruit addi- 
tional evening school teachers to fill the 
jobs of those who have resigned. These 
new teachers, said the board, would be 
given permanent jobs. The old teachers 
would then be re-hired as vacancies 
occurred. 

Back of the unusual protest move by 
the teachers is their dissatisfaction with 
the $12.25 they receive for working a 
three-hour nightly session. Superintend- 
ent John J. Theobald has asked the city 
for funds to raise the rate next 
fall to $18 a night. But the teachers 
rejected this as being “too little, too 
uncertain and too late.” Their goal: 
$26.94 a night. 

In the same budget request, Theobald 
also asked for $25,000,000 to adjust the 
salaries of all teachers and to help re- 
lieve the critical shortage of secondary 
school instructors. 

One tentative feature of the plan— 
which has already drawn fire from most 
major teacher groups—would give junior 
and senior high school teachers an ad- 
ditional one-sixth of their present sal- 
aries in return for working an extra 45 
minutes daily. 

In addition, all teachers would re- 
ceive a flat increase (possibly $450 an- 
nually). Present salary scale: $4,000 to 
$7,600 in 14 annual steps, plus two 
$400 differentials for added education. 


e 
Integration: South 

“Massive resistance” to school inte- 
gration ended in Virginia, this month, 
with the admission of 21 Negroes to 
previously all-white schools in Arlington 
and Norfolk. 

In Arlington, four Negro seventh- 
graders were admitted to Stratford 
Junior High School, along with 1,700 
white children. 

Seventeen Negro students were ad- 
mitted to six previously all-white senior 
and junior high schools in Norfolk. It 
was reported that two of Norfolk’s pri- 
vate segregated schools—set up during 
the public school shutdowns—were los- 
ing attendance steadily as the public 
schools reopened. (But the Wall Street 
Journal reported the possible emer- 
gence of a “dual school plan” in the 
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South—part public and part private— 
growing out of desegregation. ) 

In a third Virginia community—Alex- 
andria—Federal District Judge Albert V. 
Bryan ordered the admission of nine 
Negro children to previously all-white 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
Alexandria School Board plans to appeal 
the decision, but has indicated that it 
will admit the Negro applicants if the 
appeal is denied. 

Meanwhile, the Virginia Legislature 
enacted a bill providing tuition grants 
for children to attend private schools if 
their parents object to integrated public 
schools. The state’s compulsory school 
attendance law has been repealed. 


. 
Integration: North 

The New York City school system, 
which has long had an integration prob- 
lem of its own, has been hit by new 
charges of “racial discrimination.” 

Here is the city’s problem: Largely 
segregated living patterns have caused 
unbalanced enrollments in many neigh- 
borhood schools. Most schools thus are 
either all-white or all-Negro or Puerto 
Rican, depending on their location. 

The local council of the American 
Jewish Congress charged that “tens of 
thousands” of Negro and Puerto Rican 
children were receiving inferior educa- 
tion in “de facto segregated schools.” 

The council chided the New York 
Board of Education for failing to imple- 
ment many of the recommendations 
made two years ago by the board’s own 
Commission on Integration. 

And two Negro lawmakers, both New 
York City Democrats, called upon the 
State Legislature to make an investi- 
gation of conditions in schools attended 
by Negro and Puerto Rican children. 

Meanwhile, the board—which has re- 
peatedly denied charges of discrimina- 
tion—announced plans to set up special 
programs in 16 schools to discover and 
develop the abilities and potentials of 
pupils in deprived areas. 


About that Loan... 


Acting under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, the U.S. Office of 
Education has granted $6,000,000—the 
entire sum it has been given so far— 
to provide student loans at 1,227 col- 
leges and universities in all states. 

Total requests, however, came to a 
whopping $62,000,000—far more than 
the agency will have for this purpose 
during the current fiscal year. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has already asked Con- 
gress to approve a supplemental college 
loan appropriation of $24,000,000 for 
the remainder of 1958-59. 

All institutions requesting funds re- 
ceived some money—but not, of course, 
what they asked. The largest single 


MOBILITY OF SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION (5-17 YEARS), 
APRIL 1956 TO APRIL 1957* 








Moved to different county, same state 








Crossed state lines 





*Each figure represents approximately 500,000 school-age children. 


Chart by NEA Research Division 


A fantastically mobile population is creating new headaches for the American 
school teacher. A total of 7,000,000 school-age youngsters moved in one recent 
school year. Of this figure, more than 1,000,000 moved to another state. 


grant went to the Univ. of Southern 
California ($61,255). The seven cam- 
puses of the Univ. of California re- 
ceived a total of $145,093, while 23 
units of the State University of New 
York shared $77,325. Other large grants 
Boston College, $54,472; Michigan 
State, $48,305; and Columbia, $44,675. 

Lowest grant was $51 to North 
Adams (Mass.) State Teachers Col- 
lege. Says its president, Eugene L. 
Freel: “We'll send back the check.” 

Allocations were made on the basis of 
the individual requests “as related to 
the total institutional requests in the 
state and the student loan fund allot- 
ment for each state.” 

College students and high school 
graduates wishing to obtain a loan 
should apply to any institution receiv- 
ing these funds. Each institution will 
handle its own loan fund and select 
the individuals to be aided. 

(For fuller details of how the U.S. 
Student Loan Program works, see page 
20 of this week’s Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, or Practical English. ) 


U.S. on the Move 


America is a nation on the move. In 
a one-year period ending April, 1957, 
42,000,000 persons—approximately one 
of every five Americans—pulled up 
stakes and changed residence. 

This continuing trend, reports the 
NEA Research Division, is having “con- 
siderable impact on public schools and 
communities throughout the nation.” 

Citing U.S. Census Bureau reports, 
the NEA notes that of the 19.4 per cent 
of the population who moved, the 


majority (13.1 per cent) stayed within 
the same county. But 3.2 per cent 
moved to another county within the 
state and 3.] per cent moved to an- 
other state. 

For school-age children, the mobility 
rate was slightly less than that for the 
general population. “This possibly re- 
flects, to some extent,” the NEA ob- 
serves, “parents’ reluctance to move 
once their children enter school.” 

Even so, during 1956-57, more than 
7,000,000 school-age children moved. 
(See chart above.) 

Among those who moved, non- 
whites were slightly more mobile (22.2 
per cent) than whites (19 per cent). 
However, non-whites generally moved 
shorter distances—most often within the 
same county. Most of the long-distance 
movement of non-whites represented a 
shift from Southern rural areas to North- 
ern and Western cities. 

Biggest gainers among the states from 
April, 1950 to July, 1956: Nevada, 45.3 
per cent (over 1950 population); Flor- 
ida, 28.3 per cent; Arizona, 27.5 per 
cent; Delaware, 18.4 per cent; and 


Arkansas, 18.8 per cent; Mississippi, 
13.5 per cent and West Virginia, 11.1 
per cent. 

Says NEA: a change of school, even 
at the beginning of the term, usually 
requires a personal adjustment for the 
child. And changes made during the 
year, “create serious problems for 
teacher and pupil alike.” 

Moreover, adds the NEA, these 
changes have an important effect on 
school budgets, new classroom con- 
struction, and pupil-teacher ratios. 
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Counsel the Parents! 


One way to get more able high school 
graduates to go to college: Aim high 
school counseling programs at parents 
as well as students. 

That is the recommendation of Prof 
J. Kenneth Little, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
who has just completed a statewide 
study of Wisconsin youth beyond high 
school. Found Little: “College-going 
graduates had strong positive encour- 
agement from parents.” 

Reporting to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Little 
presented this composite picture of the 
typical top-ranking Wisconsin youth 
who is planning to go to college: 

He comes from a home in which the 
father is a high school graduate and is 
employed in one of the major occupa- 
tions. Family income is average for the 
community and the parents are able 
to contribute more than $500 toward 
college expenses. 

The youngster has applied for a schol- 
arship and plans to borrow money for 
expenses, if necessary. He has found 
his high school studies interesting. 

His parents have strongly encouraged 
him to go to college and his teachers 
have identified him as having un- 
usual promise in some field. His friends 
are going to college and, like them, 
he has taken a_ college-preparatory 
course. He aspires for a professional o1 
executive position. 

The typical top-ranking high school 
youth who does not plan to go to col- 
lege, on the other hand, comes from a 
home in which the father is a farmer 
or a semi-skilled worker. His family has 


average or below-average income and, 


could contribute less than $500 to his 
college education. He believes his par- 
ents cannot afford to send him to col- 
lege, and he does not want to borrow 
for this purpose. 

He is less interested in his studies, 
and his parents are less interested in 
his going to college. Most of his friends, 
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like him, intend to get jobs after high 
school. He hopes to be an executive 
or skilled worker some day but be- 
lieves that success depends upon abil- 
ity and hard work and not upon college. 


Guidance Via Radio 


A new approach to group guidance, 
which may also point the way to better 
staff utilization, is being tried by the 
South Bend, Ind., school system. 

Using the system’s own F.M. radio 
station, school authorities are broad- 
casting a weekly half-hour program 
dealing with student problems. On al- 
ternate Tuesday mornings, the pro- 
grams are heard by 1,060 ninth grade 
students in three high schools—Central, 
Washington and Riley. On other Tues- 
day mornings, 360 eleventh graders at 
Adams High School tune in. 

Under the experimental 
which is being carried out under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals—the stu- 
dents are assembled into homeroom 
groups of 80 to 120, instead of con- 
ventional homerooms of 35. Grade-level 
counselors supervise and coordinate the 
homeroom activities under the direc- 
tion of the head counselor and the 
school principal. 

The programs take up problems cited 
by the youngsters. Examples: “How do 
you go about getting friends?” “Does a 
freshman really have to know what 
occupation he expects to follow?” 

School officials report that the broad- 
casts relieve the counselors of the 
responsibility of teaching classes in 
guidance, thus giving them more time 
for individual counseling. 


In Brief 


>Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, former Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 
Washington State, and former president 
of the NEA, won vindication in her suit 
for libel against radio commentator 


project— 





Dear Sirs: 


M.1.T. is my big aim in ‘63 


information: 
Tuition 
Scholarships 





“You'll be glad to see me...’ 


The following is an actual letter received recently by the Director of Admissions of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It came from a small harbor town in Maine: 


Besides achieving A’s in algebra, reading everything | can get my eyes on in the field of 
all phases of space and science, and going without shoes to save money—! need additional 


Careers in space exploration and rocket engineering 
| am third in line in a family of five expensive, hungry children, and my father is a lobster 
fisherman. This adds up to the fact that what becomes of me will depend on me mostly. Do you 
have any special advice so every minute will count in the next three and a half years? 
| am coming to M.1.T. somehow—and you will be glad to see me. 


‘ 





THE STORY OF RECORDED 


STEREO 
PHONIC 


SOUND 


Free from RCA Victor—a valuable 
teaching aid, specially prepared 
for music, music appreciation, and 
science classroom use. This hand- 
some 24” x 36” 3-color wall chart 
uses simple language and dia- 
grams to explain the principles of 
stereophonic sound — what it is, 
how it is recorded, how it is re- 
created in the home. 














SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 


F RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION, 

j DEPT. 102, 155 EAST 24th STREET, 

BN. Y. 10, N.Y. 

i Please send me, without obligation, 

i the free 24” x 36” 3-color wall chart, 
“The Story of Stereophonic Sound.” 

| NAME 

1 ADDRESS 

lciry____z0ne__state__! 


Lee eee 


@rcaVicror® 


J 
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Fulton Lewis, Jr., and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, when a Federal 
Court jury in Washington, D.C., 
awarded her $145,000 damages. In 
1956 Lewis had erroneously broadcast 
that Mrs. Wanamaker’s brother had 
gone behind the Iron Curtain and re- 
nounced American citizenship. He had 
also criticized her role in the 1955 White 
House Conference on Education. An at- 
torney for Lewis said the verdict would 
be appealed. Mrs. Wanamaker is pres- 
ently a Regional Director of Field Serv- 
ice for Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 


Miss Bertha Cuyler, Rochester (N.Y.) 
English teacher for more than 30 years, 
died late last month after a long ill- 
ness. A native of Red Creek, N.Y., Miss 
Cuyler began her teaching career at 
Northampton, Mass. She came to Roch- 
ester in 1916, where she taught ele- 
mentary school, and later high school 
English. Upon her retirement from 
Rochester’s Madison H.S. in 1948, Miss 
Cuyler became a resident representa- 
tive for Scholastic Magazines. When she 
retired last year, she was Scholastic’s 
Regional Director for Northern and 
Western New York State. 


PRep. Fred Wampler (D-Ind.) is bat- 
tling to retain his status as teacher 
while serving in Congress. Elected in 
November, Wampler is trying to get a 
two-year leave of absence from Terre 
Haute’s Gerstmeyer H.S. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 

Education and Freedom, by Vice- 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover (Dutton, 
$3.50). A collection of the admiral’s 
speeches on the subject of education 
Little new has been added to what 
has already appeared in print regard- 
ing Rickover’s criticisms. 

An Interview with Ernest Hemingway, 
by George Plimpton, in the January 
“Horizon.” Says Hemingway: “Trying to 
write something of permanent value is 
a full-time job even though only a few 
hours a day are spent on the actual 
writing. A writer can be compared to a 
well. There are as many kinds of wells 
as there are writers. The important thing 
is to have good water in the well and 
it is better to take a regular amount 
out than to pump the well dry and 
wait for it to refill.” 

Colleges with Room for More Stu- 
dents, a recent article in “Changing 
Times” on four-year accredited colleges 
with openings for students. Send 25 
cents to Changing Times Reprint Serv- 
ice, 1729 H Street, Washington 6, D.C. 

Occupational Information for Counse- 
lors, a bibliography on career planning, 
manpower studies, apprenticeship pro- 
grams, etc., as prepared by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Write Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. (15 cents). 





Washington, D.C. students Elizabeth Weaver (left) and Diane Abelman of Calvin — 


NEA Photo by Carl Purcell 


Coolidge H.S., demonstrate one of the tests devised for ‘‘Operation Fitness’ 
developed by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation. Shane MacCarthy, director 


of President Eisenhower’s Council on 


Fitness, looks on. Seven states plan to administer battery of tests on state-wide 
basis: Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Nebraska, Michigan, Massachusetts. 
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The Marks of an 


Educated Man 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


HE QUESTION is often asked, what 
are the marks of an educated man? 
It is plain that one may gain no incon- 
siderable body of learning in some spe- 
cial field of knowledge without at the 
same time acquiring those habits and 
traits which are the marks of an edu- 
cated gentlemen. A reasonable amount 
of learning must of course accompany 
an education, but after all that amount 
need not be so very great in any one 
field. An education will make its mark 
and find its evidences in certain traits, 
capacities which 
patient en- 


characteristics, and 
have to be acquired by 
deavor, by following good example and 
by receiving wise discipline and sound 
instruction. 

These traits or characteristics may be 
variously described and classified, but 
among them there are five that should 
always stand out clearly enough to be 
seen of all men. 


> The first of these is correctness and 
precision in the use of the mother tongue. 
The quite shocking slovenliness and 
vulgarity of much of the spoken Eng- 
lish, as well as not a little of the written 
English, which hears and_ sees 
proves beyond peradventure that years 
of attendance upon schools and colleges 
that are thought to be respectable have 


one 





produced no impression. When one 
hears English well spoken, with pure 
diction, correct pronunciation, and an 
almost unconscious choice of the right 
words, he recognizes it at once. How 
much easier he finds it to imitate Eng- 
lish of the other sort! 


> A second and indispensable trait of 
the educated man is refined and gentle 
manners, which are themselves the ex- 
pression of fixed habits of thought and 
action. “Manners makyth the man,” 
wrote William of Wykeham over his 
gates at Winchester and at Oxford. He 
pointed to a great truth. When man- 
ners are superficial, artificial, and forced, 
no matter what their form, they are 
bad manners. When, however, they are 
the natural. expression of fixed habits 
of thought and action, and when they 
reveal a refined and cultivated nature, 
they are good manners. There are cer- 
tain things that gentlemen do not do, 
and they do not do them simply be- 
cause they are bad manners. The gen- 
tleman instinctively knows the differ- 
ence between those things which he 
may and should do, and those things 
which he may not and should not do. 


> A third trait of the educated man is 
the power and habit of reflection. 
Human beings for the most part live 
wholly on the surface of life. They do 
not look beneath that surface or far 
beyond the present moment and that 
part of the future which is quickly to 
follow it. They do not read those works 
of prose and poetry which have be- 
come classic because they reveal power 
and habit of reflection and induce that 
power and habit in others. When one 
reflects long enough to ask the question 
How? he is on the way to know some- 
thing about science. When he reflects 
long enough to ask the question Why? 
he may, if he persists, even become a 
philosopher. 


» A fourth trait of the educated man 
is the power of growth. He continues 
to grow and develop from birth to his 
dying day. His interest expands, his 
contacts multiply, his knowledge in- 
creases, and his reflections become 
deeper and wider. It would appear to 




















be true that not many human beings, 
even those who have had a school and 
college education, continue to grow 
after they are twenty-five years of age 
By that time it is usual to settle down 
to life on a level of more or less con 
tented intellectual interest and activity 
The whole present-day movement for 
adult education is a systematic and 
definite attempt to keep human beings 
growing long after they have left school 
and college, and, therefore, to help edu- 
cate them. 


> A fifth trait of the educated man is 
his possession of efficiency or the power 
to do. The mere visionary dreamer, 
however charming or however wise, 
lacks something which an education re- 
quires. The power to do may be exer- 
cised in any one of a thousand ways, 
but when it clearly shows itself that is 
evidence that the period of discipline, 
of study and of companionship with 
parents and teachers has not been in 
vain. 

Given these five characteristics, and 
one has the outline of an educated man. 
That outline may be filled in by schol- 
arship, by literary power, by mechanical 
skill, by professional zeal and capacity, 
by business competence or by social 
and political leadership. So long as the 
framework or outline is there the con- 
tent may be pretty much what you will, 
assuming of course that the fundamental 
elements of the Great Tradition which 
is civilization, and its outstanding rec- 
ords and achievements in human per- 
sonality, in letters, in science, in the 
fine arts and in human institutions, are 
all present. 


From The Meaning of Education by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, copyright 1915 
Charles Scribner's Sons; renewal copy- 
right 1943 Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Used by permission of the publishers. 
Nicholas Murray Butler (1862-1947), 
was president of Columbia University 
from 1902-45. 
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A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Your Opportunities 
In the Age of Space 


NOTE: The ideas, hopes, and dreams 
of our nation are literally, as well as 
figuratively, “airborne.” The impact 
upon young people is profound; they 
will have “dominion . . . over the birds 
of the air’—and beyond. 

In the special section (pp. 25-32) the 
United States Air Force outlines its 
broad program to prepare young men 
and women for careers in the Age of 
Space. This program combines technical 
and human values; for true power— 
whether air power or any other kind— 
must be firmly grounded in both. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What does the phrase “Age of 
Space” mean? How is it described on 
p. 26? What seems to be the new chal- 
lenge to man? (Define the terms “cos- 
mic rays” and “gravity.”) 

2. High school graduation is stressed 
throughout this section. What are some 
reasons for this, as given by the Air 
Force (p. 26) and by the President (p. 
27)? What does a “dropout” miss? 
(Additional knowledge, a sense of ac- 
complishment, maturity, social equality, 
etc.) 

3. What is an “aptitude test”? How 
are the results of such a test used by 
Air Force personnel specialists (p. 27)? 
Why are personal interviews necessary 
to fit the man to the job? Have students 
volunteer the essentials of a good inter- 
view: courtesy, good speech, good 
grooming, etc. List these on the chalk- 
board. (Suggested activity: Have sev- 
eral students stage a mock interview 
showing good and bad deportment.) 
Are interests and abilities always the 
same, or can they differ? What is meant 
by “on the job” training? 

4. Note the different skill areas men- 
tioned on p. 28. Define “propulsion,” 
“rocketry,” “armament,” and “mainte- 
nance.” Discuss the difference between 
“strategic” and “tactical.” 

5. How is an Airman rewarded? 
(High quality training, travel abroad, 
promotions, higher pay, purposeful 
work, a sense of team effort.) Discuss 
those rewards which are not monetary. 
How important are they when planning 
a career? 

6. Why does the Air Force encourage 
“Operation Bootstrap” and “Operation 
Midnight Oil”? How do these two pro- 
grams differ? What are their goals? 
(p. 29) 

7. How many different ways can a 
person gain officer’s rank? (pp. 30-31) 


Compare the programs in terms of 
qualifications, type of training, results. 
What would constitute “leadership” in 
an officer (or anywhere else, for that 
matter)? What might be the differences 
between “flight” and “non-flight” duties? 
Why should each be indispensable to 
the other? 

8. Women are needed in the Armed 
Services in many technical and adminis- 
trative capacities. The Air Force, as did 
all the Armed Services, paved the way 
to opening up specialized career fields 
to women. Define “dietitian,” “physical 
therapist,” “occupational therapist.” 
Why are these specialists important? In 
an Age of Space, are people any less 
valuable than hardware? 


Topics for Written Assignments 
1. Recent Breakthroughs in the Age 
of Space 
2. High School Courses Needed for 
an Air Force Career 
3. The Importance of Education in 
the Space Age 
4. New Career Fields Brought About 
by the Age of Space 
. What It Means to Be “The Right 
Man in the Right Job” 


ut 


Class or Committee Projects 


1. Invite an officer from an Air Force 
installation to visit your class. 

2. Certain unclassified training and 
career films may be borrowed from the 
Air Force at no cost. The local Air Force 
recruiting officer can explain how to get 
these films. Airlines and aircraft equip- 
ment supplies also have films, filmstrips, 
and other visual aids available. 

3. Arrange a class or group visit to a 
local airport or Air Force base. 

4. Write one or several class letters 
to addresses given in this section or to 
other agencies offering career informa- 
tion for the Age of Space. 

5. Maintain a bulletin board display 
of newspaper clippings showing the 
contribution of the Air Force toward 
U. S. defense. 

6. Have a committee visit the library 
or a local bookseller and compile a list 
of recent books concerned with the Age 
of Space. 

7. Recordings available for class: U.S. 
Air Force, Vox 10520; Voices of the 
Sate:‘ites, Folkways, FX 6200; Science 
in Our Lives, Folkways, FX 6101; 
Through the Sound Barrier, McIntosh 
105. (Consult your local record store.) 


ADVERTISEMENT 








The Education of the Young—“Chil- 
dern shouldn't be sint to school to Jarn 
but larn how to larn. I don’t care what 
ye larn him so long as ’tis onpleasant 
to him.”"—Mr. Doorey (Finley Peter 
Dunne) 


A Pride ot Squinting Modifiers: 
From an on-the-spot sportscast over one 
of our largest radio chains: “DiMaggio 
is backing, backing—to the wall—his 
head hits it—it drops—to the ground— 
he picks it up and throws it to third.” 


Science Friction Story: Everyone's 
complaining about what our kids don’t 
know about science. The San Francisco 
Examiner, in a recent issue, cites the 
following from a local teachers’ bulletin. 
From a junior high school science test 
paper appeared the question: What are 
some ways we can reduce friction? 
Answer: “By stop. writing friction 
books.” 


After Dinner Speech: At banquets 
vou eat what you don’t like before you 
hear people you don’t want to hear talk 
about things you don’t understand.” 


Literati: A librarian tells of the high 
school lad who took out a copy of 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s John Brown's 
Body explaining, “Our class is studying 
mystery stories.” 


Definition: A teacher is somebody 
who spends 12 hours a day with some- 
body else’s children and still has enough 
strength left to go to a PTA meeting. 





Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36, N.Y. 
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Heller Agency 
“Parker, have you been using the elec- 
tric brain to do your kid’s homework?” 
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Teaching Guide ; : 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use This Issue 


This special issue of Senior Scholastic 
is called “Your Career.” It contains up- 
to-date information on jobs and careers 
for both the high school graduate who 
is not college-bound and the student 
who is looking ahead to further educa- 
tion. The practical aspects of job-seek- 
ing are emphasized, and the guide lines 
for further exploration of careers are 
clearly drawn. 

Encourage pupils to save this issue as 
a reference to which they can turn for 
guidance in seeking a job or planning 
further education. 

In addition to the special material, 
this issue contains a world affairs article, 
“Mexico—Neighbor with Problems” (p. 
33), “Understanding the News” (p. 35), 
and “Science in the News” (p. 39). 

The teaching aids, below, include 
brief summaries of the articles, discus- 
sion questions, and things to do in han- 
dling the materials. 

It may not be possible to handle all 
the articles. Skimming the “Teaching 
Guide” will help you decide what to 
cover in class and what students should 
study “on their own.” 


Education for Excellence (p. 7) 


The tone of this issue is keynoted by 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., the distin- 
guished science educator who now is 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology. Dr. Killian be- 
lieves that the educated person today 
must have an understanding of science. 
He calls on all of us—no matter what 
career we follow—to respect good minds 
at work and to quit sneering at “brains,” 
“squares,” and “eggheads.” Dr. Killian 
states that we need more talented and 
creative leaders, but we must not un- 
derestimate the importance of good 
“followers” at all levels. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do you think the editor of 
Scholastic Magazines invited Dr. Kil- 
lian to lead off in this special career 
issue? 

2. Dr. Killian states that we 
to weed out soft, trivial, and superficial 
courses from the curriculums of our 
schools. Do we have any courses in our 
school which might be so described? On 
what do you base your opinion? Which 
of our courses would satisfy someone 
interested in “education for excellence”? 
Why? 

3. Do you think students in our 
school regard students with high marks, 


ought 


who are known to study hard, as 
“squares”? Explain more fully. 

4. Why should we expect a business 
man or mechanic to be literate in the 


sciences? 


Your Job Interview (p. 8) 


In cartoon and caption, we capture 
the major “do’s” and “don'ts” in a job 
interview. 


Things to Do 

Have a practice interview in which 
you interview one of the pupils for a 
job. Assume that you are the personnel 
manager of a local factory or depart- 
ment store. The class can make sug 
gestions for improving the technique ot 
the job applicant. 


Education Beyond High School 
(p. 9) 


We make a quick tour of some of the 
avenues to further education, short of 
the four-year college. These avenues in- 
clude the junior college, nursing and 
other special vocational schools, indus- 
trial schools provided by employers, the 
armed forces training programs, and 
apprenticeship training. 


Things to Do 


Encourage the non-college bound to 
study this feature in “Your Career.” 
The school counselor or librarian can 
help interested pupils in tracking down 
specific information about opportunities 
for further education in junior colleges, 
vocational schools, etc. 


Job Market (p. 10) 


A clear chart which analyzes in sim- 
ple, factual terms the duties, working 


conditions, pay, and experience needed 
in some 14 job fields actively 
sought today. 


most 


Shoot the Moon! (p. 12) 


Directed primarily to the girls, this 
feature answers in lively prose two oft 
raised, thought-provoking questions: 
“Should I go to college, when what | 
want most out of life is to be a good 
wife and mother?” and “In which fields 
will there be the best oppor 
tunities for women?” 


career 


Things to Do 
1. Brave boys in the class can be 
asked to give their about 
women entering such fields as engineer 
ing and science, etc., in greater numbers. 
2. Discuss: Should married women 
with young children work? 


opinions 


A Career in the Service (p. 13) 


A comprehensive approach to careers 
in the Armed Forces for both boys and 
girls who are entering upon a careet 
after leaving high school, or planning 
to graduate from college. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Many of you boys will soon be 
faced with the choice of enlisting in 
the Armed Forces or waiting to be in 
ducted. Which do you think is the 
wiser course? Defend your choice. 

2. How can service in the Armed 
Forces further your education and train 
ing? 

3. Compare the pay and benefits re 
ceived by members of the Armed Forces 
with the pay in a civilian career in 
which you are interested. 

4. What evidence have we that Con 
gress is encouraging young men and 





TIPS FOR 


field of career guidance. 


school year. 


whom it is directed.—H.L.H. 





TEACHERS 

How effective are you in career guidance? Most teachers feel more sure 
of themselves when they are offering educational guidance. They are less 
confident in the field of career or vocational guidance. This special issue of 
Senior Scholastic can be a bulwark to teacher confidence in the important 


It is not your job in offering vocational guidance to select a career for 
the student seeking counsel; on the contrary, helping him to make a proper 
choice on his own is sound guidance. Numerous job fields and the avenues 
for entering them are laid out in this issue. The articles are brief, clear, and 
authoritative. Keep this special issue for ready reference throughout the 


The issue will be a valuable resource for the high school student to 
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women to enter the Armed Forces as 
a career rather than as a temporary job 
which has to be undertaken before mov- 
ing on to other things? 


Things to Do 


Inquire of the librarian or (military) 
suidance counselor about the availabil- 
ity of pamphlets on careers and othe: 
ispects of life in the Armed Forces. 
Colorful and thoroughly readable book- 
lets are available from It’s Your Choice 
Washington 25, D. C. Indicate the serv 
ice(s) in which you are interested. 


Meeting the Test (p. 16) 


Number 10 in our “hit parade” of 
irticles on standardized tests finds its 
nerited place in this special career 
issue. We describe and illustrate tests 
lesigned to determine ability to do a 
job. Test “batteries” in this field of 
testing include tests on verbal and non- 
verbal reasoning, spatial perception 
mechanical reasoning, and apparatus 
tests in finger and manual dexterity. 


Things to Do 

Since vocational aptitude tests are 
being used increasingly by industry, 
ind by counselors helping to guide 
young people into appropriate job fields 
encourage students to read the article. 
Students in the senior year may wish 
to inquire of the local office of the State 
Department of Labor about taking the 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 


Write from the Start! (p. 18) 


Here is specific guidance for students 
who are seeking employment or will be 
in the job market after graduation from 
high school. The article includes a 
model letter of application and a sam- 
ple application for employment. 


Things to Do 


Letters of application may be written 
by the pupil on the blackboard and 
corrected with the help of the class. An 
opaque projector may be used to flash 
an employment form on a screen. It 
can then be considered by the class. 


U. S. Student Loan Program 
(p. 20) 


Under the National Defense Educa 
tion Act of 1958, Congress has mad 
available funds for loans to college stu- 
dents. In this feature, we present the 
questions most frequently asked about 
the loan program—and answer them. 


Discussion Questions 


How many of you plan to attend col- 
lege (show of hands)? What are the 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


February 27, 1959 
Special Issue . . . Congress at Work 


Congress and Our Constitutional Sys- 
tem . .. How Congress Is Organized 
. . » How a Bill Becomes a Law... 
Committees at Work ... A Day with 
Senator George Smathers . . . The Con- 
gressional Record . . . Lobbies and How 
They Work . . . Leaders of the Eighty- 
sixth Congress . . . Housekeepers for 
Congress . . Streamlining Congress 
. . « New Face on the Capitol . . . The 
Eighty-sixth Congress . .. The Real 
Power Behind Congress—YOU. 


Plus News Features 








various ways in which you can obtain 
the money necessary to pay for your 
college education? What role is the 
Federal Government now playing in 
helping to finance college students? 
What special advantages does the act 
provide for prospective teachers or sci- 
entists? 


Careers on File (p. 21) 


Career pamphlets in numerous fields 
are listed under job classifications which 
are arranged alphabetically, from “Ac- 
countant” to “X-Ray Technician.” 


Things to Do 

Find out from your school librarian 
what materials on jobs are available. 
She may be interested in this issue of 
Senior Scholastic and may want to add 
to her career collection some of the 
pamphlets listed. 


Mexico (p. 33) 
World History 

When Lopez Mateos became Presi- 
dent of Mexico late last year, he in- 
herited many problems that arise in an 
agricultural economy that is experienc- 
ing a great industralization program. 
Extremes of wealth continue to char- 
acterize Mexican social life and the 
economy, but there is a growing middle 
class. 

Relations with our neighbor to the 
south are friendly. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were President Mateos of 
Mexico, on which of Mexico’s problems 
would you concentrate? 

2. What evidence have we that Mex- 
ico is making industrial progress? 

3. How do most Mexicans make a 
living? 

4. American tourists visiting Mexico 
have reported that Americans are popu- 
lar there. To what do you attribute this 
good feeling toward Americans? 


5. A writer on Mexico concluded an 
article with the statement: “Mexico is 
no longer a beggar sitting on a hill of 
gold.” What do you think he meant by 
this? 


Ad-wise 


Many advertisers in this issue of 
Senior Scholastic have prepared special 
messages to supplement the “Careers” 
theme of the issue. A study of these ad- 
vertisements will provide material use- 
ful and stimulating to class discussion. 
We refer you and your students espe- 
cially to: : 

General Electric's Answer to WHO 
OWNS BUSINESS? pp. 4, 5. A reveal- 
ing conversation between two young 
businessmen on various aspects of stock 
ownership. 

“Choosing Your Career in the Auto- 
motive Field,” p. 39. The Ford Moto 
Company illustrates a few of the career 
opportunities, and invites students to 
obtain further information from a book- 
let offered free. 

“Should You Enter the Clergy,” 
pp. 40, 41. Another in the excellent 
series on career opportunities presented 
by New York Life Insurance Co. Free 
booklets available on many careers, and 
these are listed in the coupon. 

“Mathematics Serving Man,” p. 2, an 
introduction to John Napier, the Scots- 
man who invented logarithms that 
paved the way to speedy calculation. 
Presented by International Business 
Machines Corporation. 

“Prescription for Your Future: A 
Career in Pharmacy,” p. 47, presented 
by the Upjohn Company. A concise 
statement to help the student see the 
opportunities in pharmacy, with offer 
of a free pamphlet. 

“Graduate Specialist, U. S. Army,” 
back cover, guidance for senior year 
high school boys and graduates, ex- 
plaining the choices of technical train- 
ing that can be made before enlistment. 

“Steel Research Widens Your World,” 
p. 6, presented by United States Steel 
as a “look ahead” into the part steel 
will play in the future of every Ameri- 
Can. 

“I Like the Coal Industry . . . It’s a 
Man’s Business,” p. 43. An introduction 
to the careers in this vital industry. 
Careers pamphlet offered free. 

“How Does It Find the Target?” 
p. 49, an explanation by Bell Telephon« 
of the communication system- between 
ground stations and the Nike-Hercules 
missile which makes this one of the 
most accurate weapons ever developed. 

“Your Opportunities in the Age of 
Space,” pp. 25-32. See special lesson 
plan for this Air Force insert on page 
6-T of the Teacher Edition. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 9-T 
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Careers on Film 


By VERA FALCONER 


HERE ARE a wide variety of films 

available on specific careers—as well 
as more generalized material on choos- 
ing vocations. 

For example, Coronet Films (65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill.) has 
occupational films like Careers in Agri- 
culture, Careers in the Building Trades, 
Do I Want to Be a Secretary?, Music: 
Career or Hobby, Selling as a Career. 

It also offers Choosing Your Occupa- 
tion, Finding the Right Job, How to 
Investigate Vocations, Mechanical Apti- 
tudes, You and Your Work, Your Earn- 
ing Power. Each of these 11 mins., 
color or B&W. 

Another good source of factual voca- 
tional films is Carl F. Mahnke Produc- 
tions (215 East Third St., Des Moines 
9, Iowa). Their 11-minute pictures show 
the nature of the work, training, person- 
ality traits required, scope of jobs with- 
in the vocational field. Among the new- 
est Mahnke releases are: Counseling: 
Its Tools and Techniques (20 mins.) 
for teachers; Church Vocations and Life 
Insurance Occupations for students. 

If you want films for counselors, 


don’t forget McGraw-Hill’s (Text-Film 


Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 
Counseling Adolescents Series which in- 
cludes the following three films: Coun- 
selor’s Day (11 mins.), Using Analytical 
Tools (14 Mins.), Diagnosis and Plan- 
ning Adjustments in Counseling (18 
mins.). Each has a follow-up filmstrip. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III.) has Planning 
Your Career (16 mins.) which outlines 
ways in which high school students can 
approach the choice of a career and 
plan for it; indicates aspects to be con- 
sidered. 

Work: (29 mins.) (NET, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
Ind.,) discusses in detail how to choose 
a job by first knowing yourself in terms 
of intelligence, aptitudes and personal- 
ity; then learning the characteristics of 
various jobs; and finally fitting these 
two—person and job—together. 


Science Careers 

Many of the new films about careers 
cover varied aspects of science and 
medicine: 

Jobs in Atomic Research: 12'2 mins. 
(Handel Films Corp., 6926 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif.), shows the 
wide diversification in this field; labora- 
tory research, industrial applications, 
agriculture, medicine, etc. 

The Return: 39 mins., BkW (Ameri- 
can Physical Therapy Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y.; or local 


chapters). In the opening we see an 
automobile accident. One young man 
receives spinal injuries leaving him a 
paraplegic. We then follow the rehab- 
ilitation procedures within this patient, 
hearing his thoughts, realizing his diffi- 
culties. A fine introduction to the field 
of physical therapy. A bit long, but 
worth it. 

Helping Hands for Julie: 26 mins., 
B&W (sponsored by E. R. Squibb, free 
loan from Association Films, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y.). Julie, age 
7, is brought to the hospital—diagnosis 
unknown. From here we are taken to 
many parts of the hospital, meet many 
different staff members, doctors, techni- 
cians, radiologist, pharmacist, nurses, 
dieticians, physical therapist, research 
people—all “helping hands” in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of Julie. Excellent, 
thoughtful film on the wide scope of 
medical careers. 

The Human Cell and the Cytotech- 
nologist: 22% mins., color (free loan; 
Registry of Medical Technologists, Mun- 
cie, Ind.). A relatively new medical ca- 
reer, closely allied with the field of can- 
cer detection. This is an excellent film, 
as good as Career: Medical Technolo- 
gist, a Scholastic Teacher National Film 
Award winner, produced by the same 
agency. 

Psychiatric Nursing: 35 mins., (pre- 
sented by Smith, Kline & French Lab- 
oratories in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association). A remarkably 
good film showing the vital patient-ther- 
apeutic nurse relationship essential in 
psychiatric nursing. 

A View from the Mountain: 221 
mins., color (presented by the H. J. 
Heinz Co. in cooperation with the Amer- 
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ican Dietetic Association; free loan, 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 21 
West 60th, New York 23, N. Y.). We 
meet Susan, a hospital dietetic intern, 
learn something of her training, work, 
ind its satisfactions. One brief sequence 
indicates other careers possible in 
dietetics. 

The American Heart Association (44 
East 23rd, New York 10, N.Y.), has 
selected four programs from their tele- 
vision “Decision for Research” 
to acquaint students with the nature 
of medical and biological research: A 
Problem in Diagnosis shows the new 
technique of probing the heart’s in- 
terior. Intruder in the Lifestream dis- 
cusses the search for the RE cell which 
is important in the body’s defense 
against micro-organisms. The Nature of 
the Enemy covers a research project 
on the streptococcus associated with 
rheumatic fever. Pathways to the Fu- 
ture presents high school students dis- 
cussing research and qualifications for 
a research career. 


Other Fields 


Better Living Through Research: 
about 20 mins., color (U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Motion Picture Div., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.), is an excellent survey 
of the many careers open to home eco- 
nomics students in research. Both boys 
and girls can find careers of interest in 
this field. 

Jonah and the Highway: 25 mins. 
(United States Steel, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.) shows quite 
a bit about highway engineer’s work 
through the story of Bill White, engi- 
neer, and the many problems he en- 
counters. In the story is a young assist 
ant, just beginning his career, showing 
the way an engineering career might 
begin. 


series, 





McGraw-Hill Text-Films 


Counselor helps student face—and overcome--school 
and home problems in Counseling Adolescents Series. 
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Help Your Students 


Get That Scholarship! 


VEN IF your students don’t win Na- 
tional Merit Scholarships—they may 
still qualify for any one of thousands of 
scholarships in many hundreds of insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Make sure 
that they write to the colleges of their 
choice for the latest catalogues. These 
will be completely up-to-date with the 
most recent available scholarships listed. 
And be sure to have them get in 
touch with local service clubs like the 
Lions, Kiwanis, Exchange, Rotary, Op- 
timist, veterans’ and religious organiza- 
tions for information about possible 
scholarship or loan funds. If your state 
has a scholarship program (New York 
is an outstanding example), write the 
State Education Department for details. 
Meanwhile, you might refer your 
students to the following bibliography. 
[t’s a compilation of scholarship sources, 
career and college guides. Better yet, 
why not post this page on your bulletin 
board? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Lovejoy-Jones College Scholarship 
Guide: An indispensable reference book 
giving facts about tens of thousands of 
scholarships, fellowships, grants-in-aid, 
loan funds, assistantships, workshops, 
contests and awards; compiled for stu- 
dents, parents, high schools, libraries, 
private preparatory schools, guidance 
counsellors, teachers, youth agencies, 
churches, industries, and donors. Simon 
and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. $1.95 (paper), $3.95 
(cloth). 1957. 

Lovejoy’s College Guidance Digest: 
Supplementary monthly (Sept.-June, 
service charge $10.00 a year). This 
publication bridges the gaps between 
revisions of the Lovejoy-Jones College 
Scholarship Guide, with up-to-date de- 
velopments in college scholarships, fel- 
lowships, loan funds, ete. 1475 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 36. 

Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans, 
by Dr. S. Norman Feingold. Three vol- 
umes. Vol. I, $6.00; Vol. II, $5.00; 
Vol. III (published 1955), $10.00. 
Bellman Publishing Co. (Vol. I pub- 
lished Nov., 1949, Vol. II, April 1951.) 
Box 172, Cambridge 36, Mass. 

Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans 
News Service. Quarterly. Single sub- 
scription $20. This supplements the ma- 


Getting the money for 
college is one of the 
big problems facing 
youngsters today. 


terial in the above books, keeping up- 
to-date on all information in this field. 
Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Financial Aid for College Students: 
Undergraduate, by Theresa Birch Wil- 
kins, Research Assistant, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Dept, of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Bul- 
letin 1957, No. 18, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S., Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
$1.00. 


How to Plan for College and What 
to Do When You Get There, by John 
W. Reynolds. Has material on private as 
well as state scholarships. $1.95 (paper), 
$3.95 (hard cover). Simon and Schuster, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Background for a National Scholar- 
ship Policy, compiled and edited by 
Elmer D. West, 1956, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 


Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. $1.50. 


How to Pass College Entrance Tests, 
by David Turner and Alison Peters. 
Has a special section on the complete 
list of U. S. colleges with test require- 
ments for each. Arco Publishing Co., 
480 Lexingon Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
$2.00 (paper), $3.50 (hard cover). 1959. 


How to Pass National Merit Scholar- 
ship Tests, by L. Van Treese and H. A. 
Tarr, Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. N. Y. $3.00. 


Costs of Attending College, by Ern- 
est V. Hollis and associates; College 
and University Administration Branch, 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 45 cents. Bulletin 
1957, No. 9. 


College Ahead!—A Guide for High 
School Students and Their Parents, by 





Eugene S. Wilson and Charles A. 
Bucher. 1958. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 750 Third Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. $3.95. 


Fine’s American College Counselor 
and Guide, 2nd edition, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. Y. $2.50 
(paper back), $4.95 (hard cover). 

How to Be Accepted by the College 
of Your Choice, by Benjamin Fine. 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. $1.95 (paper), 
$3.95 (hard cover). 

Scholarships and Fellowships—A Se- 
lected Bibliography, by Richard C. 
Mattingly, Bulletin 1957, No. 7, Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 15 cents. 


Occupational Literature: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, by Dr. Gertrude 
Forrester, 1958 revised edition, $6.50. 
(The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Ave., New York 52, N. Y.) 

Guide to Career Information: A Bib- 
liography of Recent Occupational Lit- 
erature, by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, with a forward by 
Devereux C. Josephs, 1957, $3.00. (Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y.) There will be a revised 
edition published in June. 

What to Read Guide of Occupational 
Bibliographies, by Robert Shosteck, 2nd 
revised edition, 1956, $4.00. B’nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1640 Rhode 
Island Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

How to Get That Part-Time Job, by 
Dr. Feingold and Harold List, 1958. 
$1.50 (paper), $2.50 (cloth). Arco Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide: 
A Handbook of Job Training, 1955. 
$1.95 (paper), $3.95 (cloth), Simon and 
Schuster. 
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| Parade of the States 





Rapidly-Growing Nevada 
Revamps School System 


By BYRON STETLER 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE STATE of Nevada's claim to an 

area of wide expanses and few peo- 
ple is experiencing a rapid change. 
While the wide expanses still exist and 
many of them are quite removed from 
any center of population, they are being 
reduced by a population which is rap- 
idly increasing. 

The choice of Nevada as a home by 
so many people has resulted in its des- 
ignation as one of the most rapidly 
growing states in the Union. This pop- 
ulation growth with the increase in the 
number of children brought with it the 
usual problems for education. The at- 
tempt to meet this situation resulted in 
a very interesting experiment in the re- 
adjustment of educational administra- 
tion in the state. A description of this 
experiment and its development is pre- 
sented with the thought that some of its 
features might prove helpful to areas 
experiencing a similar problem. 

The sudden increase in population in 
the public schools and the accompany- 
ing financial demands presented a crisis 
of such magnitude that the governor 
appointed a group of Nevada citizens 
to initiate an investigation of school 
conditions and instructed them to pre- 
pare from their findings a series of rec- 
ommendations upon which the legis- 
lature could base provisions for educa- 
tional needs. 

The committee met and decided the 
assistance of some group, expert in con- 
ducting surveys, was needed. A special 
session of the legislature appropriated 
funds and the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, at Nashville, Tenn., was 
employed. An eleven-man team under 
the direction of the College’s Division 
of Surveys and Field Services carried 
on a comprehensive study of Nevada 
schools and made a tentative report to 
the Governor’s School Survey Commit- 
tee which evaluated this report and 
made specific recommendations for leg- 
islative consideration. The legislature 
enacted a revised set of school laws 
which changed completely the adminis- 
trative organization of schools in the 
state. 

Prior to the enactment of the 1956 
School Code, the administrative organ- 
ization in Nevada schools consisted of 
the usual small school district with its 
local board of trustees. 

The plan proposed by the Governor’s 


Byron Stetler 


School Survey Committee recommend- 
ed retaining a school district organiza- 
tion but provided that the boundaries 
of the district should be conterminous 
with those of the county. The existing 
school districts were abolished by legis- 
lative action and in their place seven- 
teen county school districts were estab- 
lished. 

Thus the size of the school district in 
Nevada has been expanded to the size 
of the county with a superintendent of 
the school district appointed by the 
board of trustees. The superintendent 
the affairs of the district 
established by the 


administers 
within the policy 
board of trustees. 

The base for the support of education 
is now county-wide, making possible 
improved financing of the program. The 
state has accepted the responsibility 
of guaranteeing a minimum of 50 per 
cent of a basic need program and 
provided that a stated tax rate would 
be reserved for use by the school 
district. 

The inauguration of this county unit 
organization for administration of ele- 
mentary and secondary education has 
resulted in numerous improvements in 
the services available to the schools. | 
Among these are more adequate super- | 
visory services, improved pupil trans- 
portation, better physical plants (espe- 
cially in the small attendance areas), 
expanded curriculum, more stable fi- 
nancing, better teacher salaries and 
teaching conditions. 

The reorganization reached into the | 
State Department of Education through | 
the recommendation for the appoint- | 
ment of the Superintendent of Public | 
Instruction. Following the expiration of | 
the elective term in January, 1959, the 
State Board of Education is to appoint 


a superintendent to serve at the pleasure 


of the Board. 

A reorganization involving such a 
radical change as this requires a period | 
of several years of adjustment. The very | 
nature of some recommendations will | 
require a period of transition to effect | 
complete acceptance. This is particu- | 
larly true where the change is effected | 
through legislative action without a| 
long period of pre-planning. The final 
result of this program will be a system 
of education upon which Nevada can | 
look with pride and admiration, 

| 
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‘FAMILY PLEASURE 
PACKAGE’ AVAILABLE 


with the Purchase 
of a V-M Stereo-Play 
a -Vel-miad-letelgel ia. 


A complete kit of instructive, 
entertaining “‘things-to-do”’ with 
your new V-M family tape re- 
corder. You'll not only use the 
kit at home, you will find many 
uses for it in your classroom, too! 
Includes B-I-G ‘““How-To-Do-It”’ 
Manual! 
@ You ‘Co-Star’ with Hollywood Actors 
on Tape! 
@ “Add-the-Melody" Tape Recorded 
Accompaniment! 
Stereophonic Concert—A Variety of 
Selections! 
Four Puppets—a TV Theatre Stage 
and Tape Recorded Puppet Plays! 
Zany Play Scripts to Tape Record! 
A Record of Unusual Sound Effects! 
Classic Literature Read by Famous 
Stars! 
Children’s Stories on Tape! 
Square Dances on Tape (With 
Printed Instructions) 
Plastic TV Programming Cover 


V-M/tape-o-matic® MODEL 714 
PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER 
WITH STEREOPHONIC PLAYBACK 


VISIT YOUR V-M DEALER TODAY 
FORA 
THRILLING DEMONSTRATION! 
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New Materials 








YOU AND YOUR CAREER—25-page 
reprint from the 1958 Collier's Encyclo- 
pedia Year Book. Planned to assist 
teachers and. counselors as well as stu- 
cents, it outlines the major occupational 
fields and describes their educational 
requirements; discusses college and 
other training situations; gives a step- 
by-step plan for analyzing specific occu- 
pational fields. Other features are: an 
occupational information chart covering 
nature of the work, employment trend, 
qualifications, preparation, earnings, 
sources of further information for fields 
from accounting to welding; selections 
for further reading; and a listing of 
films on career guidance. Booklet is 25 
cents from Library and Educational 
Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 19. 


GOVERNMENT CAREER PUBLI- 
CATIONS—Following booklets are 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.: The 2- 
Year Community College, 33 pages, 20 
cents; Why Child Labor Laws?, 22 
pages, 15 cents; Vocational-Technical 
Education for American Industry, 25 
pages, 25 cents; Job Guide for Young 
Workers, 66 pages, 40 cents; Organized 
Occupational Curriculums, 237 pages, 
$1.50. 


DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
AND THE WORLD OF WORK-—24 
pages, contains seven articles written 
by specialists on the problems of de- 
prived youngsters facing work. Exam- 


FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25c 
Made of for 5 1 Postage 
live Latex 

Handling 

Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and han- 
dling for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply 
limited at this low price, so order several sets 
NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
FREE Complete Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-36, P. O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. | N N. ¥. Y. 


Free to WRITERS 





seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 





to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, pubiicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-2. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


ples: “The School Drop-Out,” by R. H. 
Dresher; “Children on the Move,” by 
Elizabeth Sutton. This is the November, 
1958 issue of American Child, bi- 
monthly publication of the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 16. Single copies 50 
cents, yearly subscription, $2. Another 
Committee publication, Special Services 
for the Drop-Out and the Potential 
Drop-Out, is free. Complete publica- 
tions list available on request. 


NEED A LIFT?—72-page handbook 
of scholarship opportunities for high 














school students. 15 cents from Scholar- 
ship Information Service, National 
Child Welfare Div., The American Le- 
gion, P. O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, 
Ind. 


FREE CAREER BOOKLETS-Stu- 
dents interested in an automotive career 
will want these booklets on how to 
become an automobile salesman, test 
driver, engineer, service technician, styl- 
ist, stenographer, Copies free from: Ford 
Motor Company, Information Services, 
Dept. B, The American Road, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 





Records Ses 
and Tapes 47 


THE CASE OF JIM (American Guid- 
ance Service, Inc., 2106 Pierce Avenue, 
Nashville, 12, Tennessee, one 12-inch, 
33 1/3 rpm disc, $5.50). 





You are likely to get a lump in your 
throat when you listen to this one. The 
tape has been edited to prevent identi- 
fication of the two participants in the 
counseling sessions. You will, in effect, 
be in the room with a counselor who 
is listening to a young man pour his 
heart out. The “client” is Jim, a stutterer 
whose behavior has disrupted his high 
school classes. The tape has been nar- 
rowed to the initial interview, a middle 
interview (the 18th), and a final inter- 
view. The counselor, before and after 
each interview, comments on the na- 
ture of the case and the progress. The 
approach is non-directive, but even so 
we wished for more of the counselor's 
technique in eliciting long, meaningful 
responses from Jim. The counselor rarely 
asked a question, but quietly re- phrased 
the client’s thoughts so as to encourage 
the revelations which were sometimes 
voiced shrilly laughter verging on 
tears. 

Jim harbored “aggressions” (a term 
which the boy picked up in the coun- 
seling process) and vented them, as he 
said, because “I didn’t want to talk and 
I didn’t want to be quiet either . . . I’ve 
been mad all these years . . . I didn't 
realize it.” The ending is a happy one, 
for we hear Jim tell his counselor (after 
two years), “I feel so different now . .. 
no fear of losing control any more.” 

This is a “success story” in counsel- 
ing; but perhaps we can use a little 


encouragement, since it is so difficult to 

measure the outcome of counseling— 
even when it is intensive. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 

Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 





Books 


ONLY THE BRAVE ARE FREE, 
by Donald R. Richberg and Albert Britt 
(Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1958, 
$6.00, 355 pp.) 





This book is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that our 300-year-old experiment in 
self-government will succeed if enough 
voters read and think for themselves. 
Step at a time the authors recount our 
trial and error method of progress from 
colonial times to the present. They show 
that there has always been a struggle 
between state and federal powers on 
one hand, and presidential, legislative, 
and judicial on the other. 

Messrs. Richberg and Britt initial 
their own chapters but the reader soon 
knows without looking that Britt wrote 
the chapters containing sly, genial wit 
and the passages more pleasing to “lib- 
erals.” 

Likewise the reader learns that the 
solemn denunciations, the repetitious 
and opinionated passages, and the bat- 
tle cries against the three-headed bete 
noire (Supreme Court, international 
government, treaty powers) are found 
in Richberg’s chapters. 

Both these men are veteran writers 
on American government, and the reader 
never questions their worthy purpose 
But a thoughtful reader may well que: 
tion a number of their opinions. 

—Evuta MOHLE 
Houston, Texa 
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PRO AND CON: 


Can Television 
Help Solve 
the Teacher 
Shortage? 


YES! 


By EDWARD STASHEFF 


Program Associate 
Educational Television and Radio Center 


ELEVISION has been hailed by its supporters as “the 
greatest opportunity tor the advancement of education 
since the introduction of printing by movable type.” It has 
been described by its opponents as the worst menace to 
education and good teaching since (and including) loyalty 
oaths, political domination of school boards, and comic books. 
It is sometimes pictured as a mechanical monster that will 
throw thousands of teachers out of work, or as a mass pro- 
duction method, turning out standardized schooling and 
interchangeable scholars. There has been much experimen- 
tation, considerable evaluation, but much more emotional 
reaction. Some of ETV’s supporters claim that it can do any- 
thing; most of its detractors claim, with equal sincerity, that 
it can’t do anything. The change in emphasis is interesting. 
Well, what can television do, without question? It can 
teach facts, it can impart information that can be measured 
by tests. The Pennsylvania State Univ., the Univ. of Hous- 
ton, Miami Univ., have all found “no significant difference” 
between the test scores of students taught a wide variety of 
subjects by television, and those taught the same subjects in 
lecture halls. Chicago found similar results for high school 
physics and algebra; in Cincinnati, the results of a high 
school chemistry experiment tound the TV student out ahead 
of the control groups. 

But television teaching has not yet solved the problems of 
individual differences; personal counselling; pupil-teacher 
interaction. (We might ask whether all the traditional class- 
rooms have solved them either, but it is easy to see the pres- 
ent limitations of one-way communication. ) 

What of the danger that television will displace teachers? 
That is scarcely likely in view of the familiar estimate that 
next year we will be short 135,000 teachers, and that by 
1965 we will need nearly 350,000 more teachers than we 
have now. To meet that swelling enrollment, 50% of all col- 

(Concluded on page 14-T) 


New York Univ. students take English literature course via closed-circuit TV. 


By WALTER C. VARNUM 


Chairman, Dept. of Psychology 
Los Angeles City College 


TV (Educational Television) can indeed solve the teacher 
shortage! It can at the same time destroy education! Lest 
this statement appear extreme, let us look at two colleges in 
California where ETV is already under experimentation. In 
one college we see filmed courses projected via television 
into a series of classrooms—classrooms in which no teacher is 
present, but outside of which college professors are assigned 
as “wing monitors” to parade the halls to see to it that the 
students do not escape, and to receive and hand out papers 
These professors are assigned this humiliating duty on a 40 
hour-week basis, and, it is assumed, will soon be replaced by 
clerical assistants. 

In another college, we see the somewhat less grim specta 
cle of professors assigned as monitors to classrooms into 
which are piped the lectures of a so-called “master teacher” 
speaking often to a room occupied only by microphones, 
cameras, klieg lights and a TV technician. In one instance, 
incidentally, the monitor of a geography class was a Ph. D. 
in literature and a well-known author in his own right. 

An aroused faculty at Los Angeles City College, the sec 
ond of the above institutions, conducted its own study of 
ETV through a committee of its association. The faculty, in 
signed ballots, voted ten to one against ETV as a teacher 
substitute. It twice presented resolutions to its Board urging 
discontinuance of the project and condemning the expendi 
ture of some $70,000 annually on it while only $30,000 was 
provided for all other equipment for the entire college. 

Surveys at LACC on student opinion paralleled quite close 
ly the findings at Purdue Univ., where 50 per cent of the 
ETV students approved of the medium at the beginning of 
the term but only 19 per cent did so at the end. 

The most common complaint of both student and teacher 
participants in the ETV experiments related to the de-per- 
sonalization that inevitably occurred and which resulted, in 

(Concluded on page 14-T) 
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YES! 


(Concluded from page 13-T) 


lege graduates would have to enter the 
teaching profession over the next ten 
vears. 

Even today, more than half of the 
233 small high schools within a hun- 
dred mile radius of ETV station KETA- 
TV, Oklahoma City, have no teachers of 
physics, chemistry, solid geometry or 
advanced algebra. Televised instruction 
is being used to fill the gap. A similar 
situation exists in Nebraska, where 50 
per cent of the high schools have popu- 
lations of less than fifty. Beginning alge- 


bra was taught by a combination of 
broadcasts over KUON-TV, Lincoln, 
and correspondence study under the 
auspices of the Univ. of Nebraska, to 
seven high schools in 1956-57. This past 
year, seven subjects were taught similar- 
ly to thirty schools. No teachers were 
available; none were displaced by ETV, 
ITV, or CC-TV. 

It is interesting that, in my experience 
ut least, the most voluble attackers of 
televised education have not discovered 
the difference between each of these 
and the others. Educational] Television 
(ETV) describes the bulk of the pro- 
gramming of the 32 non-commercial sta- 


tions in America today. It is general 
liberal education and cultural stimula- 
tion, aimed principally at adults. In- 
structional Television (ITV) is systema- 
tic teaching, beamed primarily into the 
classrooms even when broadcast by a 
station. When systematic instruction 
originates in a central studio from which 
it is fed to a number of classrooms, we 
may speak of it as Closed Circuit, or 
CC-TV 

It is ITV, whether on closed or open 
circuit, that can replace the teachers 
who won't be there in ten years . . . if 
those of us who are there will use it 
wisely and well. 





(Concluded from page 13-T) 


turn, in either boredom or frustration. 

We leurn by doing. There is no more 
basic principle in the psychology of 
learning than that learning must be an 
active process, carried out by the 
learner. We cannot teach with a funnel. 
We should know by now that we can- 
not educate by pouring tacts into young 
captive human minds as we might pour 
old wine into new vessels. Because it 
does just this, ETV carries to its logical 
vicious conclusion that blight on Ameri- 


FUL 
MATERIALS 


——!. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS 
Travel planning literature (See Feb. 13 
Teacher, p. 6-T 


——2. DEPT. OF THE ARMY, p. 16-T 


Films a Drafty, Isn't It b Pre 

pore Through Education c) “Point of 

View” Booklets d) Teacher orientation 
e) Student job training f) Teacher 

booklet on Army occupations 9g) Parent 

booklet h) Student booklet on Army 

life 

3. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 12-T 
Brochure 


4. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Illuustrated brochure on centers of sculpture 
See Feb. 13 Teacher, p. 6-T 
—.5. JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 

Descriptive literature on Science in Film- 
strips. Circle grades taught: K-3, 4-8, 9-12 
See Feb. 6 Teacher, p T 
6. NATIONAL COAL 

a) List of teaching aids b) Infor- 
mation on careers in coal industry (See 
Feb. 6 Teacher, p. 20-T) 


Please Print 


can college education—the lecture 
method. 

Universities, in marshalling their limit- 
ed funds for research and graduate 
teaching, long ago began herding under- 
graduates into auditoriums in groups 
numbering into the hundreds. Many of 
us remember with horror those stultify- 
ing years of anonymity and intellectual 
passiveness. It may be noted, inciden- 
tally, that most studies of ETV compare 
grades obtained under ETV with those 
obtained under the standard lecture 
system. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that there is often no significant dif- 
ference between the two groups. Per- 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


7. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 

Book Lists: _(a) complete secondary 
school list b) special Catholic educa- 
tional list _(c) science books. (See Feb. 
13 Teacher, p. 2-T) 


8. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
Travel booklet, ‘Jet Adventures in Educa- 
tion’ (See Feb. 13 Teacher, p T) 


—_.9. RCA RECORDS, p. 3-T 
Full-color, 24° x 36°° wall chart, ‘Story of 
stereophonic sound 


——10. UNITED AIRLINES 


to teacher conventions (See Feb. 6 Teacher, 
p. 2-T) 


——.11. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Summer school booklet (See Feb. 13 Teacher, 
p. 11-T) 

—_.12. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Reprints of World Book ad (See Nov. 2] 
Teacher, pp. 13-T to 16-T 
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haps ETV is no worse than the worst 
of college teaching, but what about 
subjecting elementary school children to 
this 1984 type of assembly line educa 
tion? The heart of education is the 
face-to-face teacher-student contact—the 
opportunity for the growing child to 
know and react to a mature and sympa- 
thetic person. As we look at the growth 
of spectator sports and the TV-centered 
home, we wonder whether the school is 
not fast becoming the only human con- 
tact remaining to the child. Let us not 
cheat our children out of this vital 
humanizing personal influence. 

Make no mistake about it. Educa- 
tional TV is but a device for cutting 
education costs by down-grading the 
teacher or removing him entirely from 
the classroom. No further proof of this 
objective is needed than the statement 
of Alexander J. Stoddard, of the Ford 
Foundation, who boasts that ETV will 
eliminate 100,000 teachers and save 
$500,000,000 annually. It was a sput- 
nik that opened our eyes to how far we 
have lagged behind the Soviets in the 
production of engineers, doctors, and 
even in the elimination of illiteracy. 

Shall we heed the wiles of those who 
would lower our educational standards 
to save half the price of a sputnik? 
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“But it's a program she has to 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Fri., Feb. 20, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: TV actress Betsy Palmer 
from Englewood, N.J., and Mrs. Chloe 
Gifford, president of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

Sun., Feb. 22, 10:30 am. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: Part IV of “The Gladsome 
Noise,” a series on American religious 
music, is about “The Negro Spiritual.” 
Ron Spearman, Adele Addison, Betty 
Allen and Fred Thomas are the classi- 
cally trained Negro singers. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Katherine Anne Porter discusses her 
long-awaited book, “Ship of Fools,” to 
be published in May. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of 
Faith: Part of a cycle of seven dramas 
on reconciliation. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Feb. 21, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: (New Time) “Sound 
Through Things.” Mr. Wizard shows 
Betty Sue how to hear through walls, 
by explaining the phrase “ear to the 
ground,” and telling her why sound 
moves through things other than air. 
Feb. 28: “Momentum.” Mr. Wizard 
explains to Doug how skaters, space 
scientists, and even plumbers are con- 
cerned with angular momentum, and 
shows him how he can do momentum 
tricks with a piano stool and dumbbells. 

Sun., Feb. 22, 12 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: Dr. George Carter, ge- 
ographer at Johns Hopkins, tries to 
prove how and from where a language 
came to the isolated Easter Islands by 
analyzing their Rongorongos or talking 
boards. Most scholars do not believe 
the inscriptions on the boards are lin- 
guistic symbols, but Dr. Carter will at- 
tempt to demonstrate his own theory. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) MD International 
(Repeat): Story of the work of Ameri- 
can doctors who serve in the far corners 
of the world. The hour-long documen- 
tary presents two aspects of the work 
of U.S. doctors overseas: their accom- 
plishments as men of medicine, and 
their service as unofficial ambassadors 
of U.S. good will. Areas covered: Korea, 
where a small band of American born 
and trained woman doctors and nurses 
—members of the Maryknoll Sisters— 
care for 1,000 patients a day in what 
“Stars and Stripes” calls the “world’s 
longest charity line.” Hong Kong, where 
a Chicago pathologist singlehandedly 
battled native fear and superstition to 
establish a refuge for lepers. Borneo, 
where for days at a time Dr. Harold 
Brewster, a New Yorker, lives with and 
treats the Ibans, a fierce tribe which 
once practiced head-hunting. Nepal, 
where two American doctors practice 
Western medicine at its finest—Dr. 
Bethel Fleming, who has developed a 
child and maternal care center, and Dr. 
Carl Friedericks, who serves a village 
so remote that it has never known the 
wheel. Ethiopia, where a U.S. Point 
Four mission has earned praise directly 
from Emperor Haile Selassie. India, 


where Dr. Victor Rambo travels from 
village to village performing cataract 
operations. Here, too, a Boston surgeon, 
Dr. Reeve H. Betts, performs a Blalock- 
Taussig “blue baby” operation on an 
Indian child. Where do foreigners get 
their image of American culture? (From 
people—tourists, students, GI’s, busi- 
nessmen, and from products—supermar- 
kets, automobiles, movies, and from 
fairs like last summer’s at Brussels.) 


John Neville heads Old Vic Company 
production of ‘Hamlet’’ on Du Pont 
Show of Month Tues., Feb. 24, CBS-TV, 
9:30-11 p.m. Barbara Jefford co-stars. 


Which elements of this image-making 
machinery serve our national interests? 
Which don’t? What can be done about 
it? Why is idealism ultimately the most 
practical viewpoint? 

Mon., Feb. 23, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: “Hunter in the Jungle” is 
about reptiles in Colombia. 

Tues., Feb. 24, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Spectrographs. Feb. 
25: Kinds of Spectra. Feb. 26: Line 
Spectra. Feb. 27: The Thomson and 
Bohr Atoms. Mar. 2: Electron Transi- 
tions. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Tactic: Wom- 
an’s Attitude toward Cancer, especially 
of the cervix. Mata and Hari do a spe- 
cial marionette dance as guests of Ben 
Grauer and Dr. Charles Cameron. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Feb. 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 
den Revolution: “The Empty School- 
house,” what the modern technological 
world has done to the nature of and 
need for education. The crisis in con- 
temporary American education. For 
background and a judicious appraisal, 
read James B. Conant’s “The American 
High School Today” (McGraw-Hill, 


1959, $1.) 
Sun., Feb. 22, 1:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
World of Ideas: Dr. Charles Frankel 


leads a second discussion of the ques- 


15-T 


tion, “Why Do We Punish Our Crim- 
inals?” 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: “A Con- 
versation with Margaret Mead.” Mar. 1 
Dr. James B. Conant. Mar. 8: Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Mar. 15: Robert Moses. Mar 
22: Dr. Karl Menninger. Mar. 29: Fa- 
ther John LaFarge. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge (Season’s Premiere): “Where Is 
Science Taking Us?” with Detlev W 
Bronk, J. Robert Oppenheimer, and 
Jerome B. Wiesner. The over-all theme 
of the series continues to be an ap- 
praisal of democratic institutions in a 
time of great scientific and technologi- 
cal advance against a background of 
intense Soviet competition. Distin- 
guished experts in many fields will join 
with moderator Eric Sevareid in a se- 
ries of five hour-long programs. The 
first program will explore the scientist’s 
own conception of his mission and func- 
tion in our society; the problems of 
communication beween scientists and 
the lay public; the possible emergence 
of a scientific elite; and the social con- 
sequences of geometrically expanding 
scientific progress. Future topics: Mar 
1: “Is America Anti-Intellectual?” Mar 
22: “Can Democracy Meet the Space 
Age Challenge?” Mar. 29: “Is American 
Journalism Meeting Its Responsibil- 
ities?” Apr. 5: “Is The American Public 
Getting the Information It Needs?” 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation 
Senator John F. Kennedy, Massachu- 
setts Democrat, is interviewed by panel 
of newsmen. (CBS radio, 9:30 p.m.) 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ask Washington 
Program answers questions about how 
the government is run, what issues it is 
facing, and how it is meeting them 
Bryson Rash is moderator of a panel 
of NBC newsmen. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Adlai Stevenson from 
Barbara Ward from 
Edward Crankshaw, 
England join Edward 
discussion. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Freedom for the Philippines.” 
Mar. 1: First of two parts on the “Gen- 
eration Without a Cause,” about college 
students today. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Feb. 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Paul Douglas, Rod Taylor, 
Leif Erickson, Donald Crisp and Leon 
Ames star in Loring Mandel’s “The 
Raider,” about a ruthless proxy battle 
for control of a giant corporation. 

Tues., Feb. 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: The Old Vic's 
“Hamlet” in a 90-minute version. See 
Henry B. Maloney’s teaching sugges- 
tions in the February issues of both 
“The Clearing House” and “The Eng- 
lish Journal.” 


SPRING PREVIEW 


Sun., Mar. 1, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Generation With- 
out a Cause,” the first of a two-part 
report on the values and attitudes of 
today’s youth. 

Thurs., Mar. 12, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “For Whom the Bell Tolls,” 
first of two parts. 

Sat., Mar. 28, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont’s 
Show of the Month: William Saroyan’s 
“The Human Comedy.” 

Fri., Apr. 10, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Swing 
into Spring: Benny Goodman. 

Sun., May 3, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kaleido- 
scope: The Christiani Brothers Circus. 

Thurs., Mar. 5, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Music Series. 

Mon., Mar. 23, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark of Fame: Marc Connelly’s “Green 
Pastures.” (Repeat). 

Mon. Apr. 6, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Oscar 
Awards. 

Tues., Apr. 28, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Eugene O'Neill's 
“Ah, Wilderness.” 


Small World: 
San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and 
from Sandhurst, 
R. Murrow in 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





TEACHERS: 


In changing times like these... 








CLIP THIS PAGE AND MAIL TODAY FOR FREE COUNSELING MATERIAL 


YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about 
living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. 
But now your students depend on you for even more. 
Today, these young men look to you for guidance in 
reaching the military service decision best suited to 
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their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed 
counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
ance they urgently need to choose well. 

TO HELP YOU with this added responsibility, the 
U.S. Army offers you these free guidance materials: 


], FILMS for showing to students or community groups: Three excellent motion pictures are 
available free of charge. Each dramatically portrays the problems of high school youth about 
to enter the service. To obtain these films, contact your local Army recruiter. Or if you 
prefer, check the boxes next to the titles of the films you want— and we'll make the arrangements. 


“DRAFTY, ISN'T IT?” (Full-color “PREPARE THROUGH EDUCATION” “POINT OF VIEW" (Black & White 
STUDENT-oriented animated car- (Black & White TEACHER-STUDENT PARENT-oriented film—30 minutes) 
toon—10 minutes) oriented film—16 minutes) 


2, BOOKLETS to aid in your military counseling: Order as many free copies as you think you'll 
need. In the boxes next to the descriptive titles, indicate the desired number of copies. 


TEACHER military orientation ref- TEACHER reference booklet on STUDENT booklet describing Army 


erence booklet Army occupations 


life 


STUDENT booklet describing Army PARENT booklet describing the psy- 
job training opportunities chological benefits of Army service 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION... 


Name 





Address 


Today, mail this page to: 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 





City 


Department of the Army 








High School 


Washington 25, D.C. 
ATTN: AGSN 
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